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PATHS TO HOLINESS: V 


THE CISTERCIANS 


EUGENE BOYLAN, O.C.S.O. 


ON FIRST ENTERING 


possible to find a single or even a simple answer. Of the men 

who apply for entrance to a Cistercian monastery, no two would 
give exactly the same reasons. Even of those who survive the 
novitiate, few would have the same motive for seeking profession. 
Many would even find it difficult to formulate their motives. Some- 
times the decision to become a monk is the result of a number of 
different desires finding a common solution. Some dread the world. 
Others more positively are seeking the supernatural. Some see in the 
life of prayer the most effective means for them of doing good to 
mankind, other are more concerned with the direct service of God. 
Some come to the abbey with a clear notion of the external details, 
at least, of the monastic life. Others are following the lead of grace 
more blindly. But among them all, there are few who have an 
adequate idea of what the Cistercian vocation is when they enter. 
It is only in the course of time that this becomes at all clear. All true 
vocations are led by God’s grace, but he uses many lures and leads 
his chosen in many divers ways. 

Nevertheless, the Cistercian beginner finds himself in a very 
well-defined course when he enters a Cistercian monastery. Even as 
a novice, he shares in the very completely arranged life of the 
community. His day starts a little after two o’clock in the morning, 
when he joins the community in the church for the choral recitation 
of Matins and Lauds and for half-an-hour’s mental prayer. When, 
after that, the priests say Mass, he assists at Mass and receives Holy 
Communion. Returning to the rather school-like Novitiate Room, 
he can read until the monastic breakfast is served at about half-past 
five. Office of Prime is sung after six, and he joins the Community 
in Chapter to listen to the teaching of the Superior. The community 
High Mass, which is preceded by the Office’ of Tierce, follows after 
a short interval, and the community betake themselves to their 
various employments. For the novice this generally means outdoor 
work in the fields or the garden—not strenuous or too-exacting. 
The Office of Sext is sung before dinner at eleven-thirty. More time 
for reading or study follows until the Office of None, and there is 


ie one asked, why do men become Cistercians?, it would not be 
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another period of work from two until half-past three. Vespers are 
sung at about four-fifteen, and a quarter of an hour’s mental prayer 
follows. After that comes the light evening meal, then more time for 
study, then public reading for the whole community, followed by 
the Office of Compline, and so to bed in a common dormitory at 
seven o’clock. Here he sleeps fully clothed, on a simple straw 
mattress, in the comparative privacy that a cubicle provides. For 
the rest of the day he lives in the constant presence of his brethren. 


ASCETICISM AND PRAYER 


His three meals a day, if they can be called meals, conform to the 
fasting laws of the Church, and even go beyond the law of abstinence, 
for not only is meat excluded, but also fish, while eggs are only 
allowed in cases of necessity. Silence is characteristic of the Cistercian 
life, so that there is no community recreation nor any opportunity 
for talking to one’s brethren. The monk may speak to his superiors, 
and in special cases may see his friends by permission, but the 
ordinary necessary communication with one’s neighbours in the 
monastery is carried out by signs. The law of enclosure is quite 
strict, and a serious reason is needed to justify permission to leave 
the monastery even for a few days. 

The novice, of course, receives frequent instructions on the rules 
and regulations of the order, on the spiritual life in general, and in 
particular on the teaching and spirit of St. Benedict. He has much 
time to read, and after his two years as a novice, he commences 
an eight years course of philosophy and theology in preparation 
for his priesthood. After two years novitiate he makes temporary 
vows of obedience, stability and improvement of manners for a 
period of three years. At the end of this three-year period he, and 
the community, have to decide whether he will take solemn vows 
for life. This solemn profession, as it is called, is the crucial point 
of the monk’s life. The priesthood is in a way secondary. There 
was a time when the majority of monks were not ordained. After 
his ordination, he may find himself engaged in any of the numerous 
works which provide for the monastic needs. He may even find 
himself in an administrative position, or charged with the formation 
of some section of the younger part of the community. 

Despite the complete arrangement for the whole day, the novice 
is likely to be surprised that there is no more provision for private 
prayer. It is true that the Divine Office takes four or five hours to 
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sing, but apart from that, the novice is not encouraged to spend 
much time in the church. He may also be surprised to find that 
instead of insisting on the discomforts and the harsher aspects of 
the ascetic provisions of the life, the tendency is to soften it for him 
as far as is compatible with essentials. Any tendency or effort on 
his part to add to the penitential practices of the life is severely 
frowned upon. It takes him some time to adapt himself to the spirit 
of the life, and in doing so he has to abandon many preconceived 
ideas. 


SEEKING GOD 


Sooner or later he realises that obedience is the primary penance 
and asceticism of St. Benedict. Not only that, but it also sums up his 
mystical teaching. In the beginning of the Prologue to his Holy Rule, 
St. Benedict points out obedience as the way by which we return 
to God. He describes the monk as one “who prefers nothing what- 
ever to Christ’’, “‘one who desires to live in a monastery and to be 
subject to an abbot’’, “choosing rather to be guided by the will and 
judgment of another than to follow one’s own’’. He asks of the 
beginner whether he truly seeks God, is he zealous for the Divine 
Office, does he wish for obedience and humility with all their 
attendant difficulties? The first of these is the important question— 
for a monk must seek God. Nothing less will do. His aim is neither 
perfection, nor the service of God, nor any lesser good. All these 
have their importance and their value, but they are only means to 
an end, which is God himself. 

It takes the young monk quite a long time to see this truth. It 
has to be learned slowly and, one might say, digested and under- 
stood. Its realisation comes at the end of a long process which begins 
when the monk realises that religious life is organised to give God 
not so much the monk’s service as the monk’s own self. The second 
lesson he must learn is that in religious life, and especially in monastic 
life, what the religious does for God is not nearly so important as 
what God does for the religious. In his early days, also, the young 
monks tends to seek what might be called a monastic career. At least, 
his outlook is somewhat akin to that of the soldier, devoted to his 
country, but determined to achieve distinction in his country’s 
service. This outlook is not altogether discouraged by what one 
reads in many accounts of the lives of the saints. Some authors 
stress the achievements and personal distinctions of the. subject 
of their. book in such a way as to give a false perspective to. the 
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reader. Even the quest for holiness can be considerably tinged with 
self-seeking. The young man is going to make a “success” of himself, 
Admittedly this is by no means an evil desire, but it is not yet that 
which corresponds to the perfection of St. Benedict’s vocation for 
his monks. Another aspect of holiness about which a man has to 
modify his views is this: many people regard holiness as something 
to be achieved through the development of some inborn talent or 
quality of their own, just as great musicians or great artists reach 
perfection by developing their own personal talent through 
instruction, experience, diligence and practice. Now the holiness 
to which we are all called is something that does not correspond 
to the development of any natural disposition we may have. It is, 
first of all, supernatural and, secondly, it is a participation in the 
holiness of Christ, who sanctifies us by communicating to us a 
share of his own holiness. 


PARTNERSHIP WITH JESUS 


It is only after a long pilgrimage that the monk comes to realise 
these truths and to adapt himself to them. His first conversion, if 
one may so speak, is to realise that the one thing required of him 
is personal love of God, and to see that all he does for God is 
profitless and empty except in so far as it comes from love. Early 
on in his monastic life, he begins to discover the person of Jesus 
Christ, to know something of the intense love that exists in his 
Sacred Heart for each one of us, and to give Jesus the love of his 
own heart. He begins to see the spiritual life as a partnership with 
Jesus, and if he is willing to make the sacrifices that such a partner- 
ship involves, he will soon find that Our Lord is generous in mani- 
festing his love and interest in return. These graces do much to 
detach the monk from many things he previously held dear; and 
lead him to generosity in his monastic life. Obedience begins to 
appear in a new light, for he realises that in doing God’s will, he 
will always have Jesus for his companion. So that obedience is a 
form of communion with Our Lord, for it is a revelation of the 
Father’s will to which he is so eagerly committed. 


IN THE DESERT 


But all honeymoons come to an end, even this one; and the 
success of marriage, they say, begins with the failure of the honey- 
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moon. As time goes on, our feelings cease to find satisfaction in 
Our Lord’s presence and friendship. The action of his grace changes, 
and one can only know him by faith. This is indeed a very dry wine 
not at all to our taste, and our relations with God enter into a new 
phase. 

Perhaps the best picture of the next phase, which may last for 
years, is given in the Old Testament; for the story there related 
of the experiences and the attitudes of the Israelites on their 
pilgrimage in the desert to the Promised Land after their delivery 
from Egyptian bondage typifies and illustrates very closely the 
behaviour of the monk at this stage. He feels God has led him out 
into the desert and in some way or another has failed him and 
abandoned him. He can no longer pray as he used to pray; the 
whole savour of the spiritual life is gone. The monastic life tends 
to become a monotonous treadmill without meaning or purpose. 
He begins to wonder should he not have stayed in the world, or at 
least taken on a more active priestly life. Compared with what 
he could do for souls outside, his present life seems fruitless. For a 
time perhaps he tries to escape into intellectual studies, or to some 
other interesting occupation. Even if he can find satisfaction there, 
it is short-lived. The limitations of his library and the lack of intel- 
lectual contact put an early limit to any development in this field, 
and the general limitations and obligations of the monastic life 
frustrate most of his efforts to achieve success in any other direction. 
Providence seems to have abandoned him. In some mysterious way 
misunderstandings with Superiors arise; his health begins to cause 
added difficulties, and temptations may renew their attractive 
promise of an escape from the very displeasing contemplation of 
himself. For, frequently, the monk is his own cross. He is faced with 
one of the greatest mortifications in the spiritual life—the complete 
acceptance of himself as he is, even as he has made himself. This 
becomes harder as his own limitations and insufficiency become 
more and more apparent. He begins to cry out with St. Paul: ““Who 
will deliver me from this body of death?” 


CHRIST IN THE MONK 


Some day, when the time is ripe, and when he has been finally 
cured of his tendency to put his own name on all that God does. 
for: him, he hears the voice of the Lord: “‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee’. The message itself is not clear at first; its full-meaning: may 
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take much time to be understood. But when it is finally grasped, 
there comes the beginning of the end, and the monk turns to God 
and says with St. Paul: “‘Gladly will I glory in my infirmities in 
order that the power of Christ may dwell in me”. 

Here is the first sight of the Promised Land. The grace of God 
flowing from the mercy of God poured by the dynamic goodness 
of God becomes the basis of his hope and confidence. He begins 
to see the spiritual implications of St. Benedict’s teaching: “Let 
the monk have absolutely nothing of his own but let him receive 
all that is necessary from the Father of the Monastery”. His very 
poverty is his wealth, for he sees that God is his God and his al. 
He sees too that nothing he can do or be is of any avail, for only 
Christ is good enough for God. He realises that he is no longer 
called to live but rather it is to be Christ who lives in him. He finds 
that by obedience he can lay hold of Christ at every moment to 
offer him up to his Father. His very prayer is now the prayer of 
Christ and his claims on the Father are those of the Father’s well- 
beloved Son. His whole life is reflected in the words of God referred 
back to himself, in a perpetual—‘‘This is Your beloved Son in whom 
You are well-pleased; hear You Him’’! 


OUR LADY 


He even finds himself sharing in the vocation of Mary, who 
has never been far from him even in his darkest days, for he sees 
that to do the will of God is to give Christ new life on earth; to 
continue, in a lesser way, the work of the Incarnation; to be, as 
St. Augustine says, a mother to Christ. He finds himself cheerfully 
shouldering the burdens of the whole world in union with Christ, 
offering up the Son’s infinite merits on behalf of men’s needs, using 
the Son’s strength to fight, in his own person, the battles and to 
discharge the penances of mankind. Here his priesthood blossoms 
anew to lead to a new and greater fruitfulness. Everything is’ 
simplified, everything is peaceful, everything is organised, everything 
leads to Christ. His own nothingness, his poverty, his powerlessness 
is his joy—for so Christ may be all. 


CONFIDENCE IN CHRIST 


In retrospect, the long, weary road seems but a short passage, 
almost as short as we have here sketched it. In actual fact it was 
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much longer, much more difficult and even more dangerous. But 
it had its brighter moments. When most needed, God came to the 
aid of his servant to encourage him and strengthen him. Looking 
back one sees that God did everything, and was always at work 
even when he seemed furthest away. Looking back one sees that the 
most important need of all is absolute confidence, unlimited un- 
wavering confidence in the infinite goodness of God who has 
deigned to glorify himself by his mercy. Even though we walk in the 
shadow of death we must trust him for he had told us: “‘He that 
believeth in Me, although he be dead, shall live’. He is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. Of his fullness we have all received, for he is 
given to us so that nothing shall be wanting to us in any grace. 

By emptying himself and laying hold of Christ, through doing 
the will of God in humility and love, the monk reaches his vocation 
which is to love God with the love the Holy Spirit pours out into 
his heart and in love to live so that Christ lives in him, for through 
Christ, with Christ, and in Christ in the unity of the Holy Spirit 
is all the Glory of God. 


THE CHALLENGE OF TELEVISION 


The Social Study Conference have arranged their ninth Summer School 
(as has already been noted in DocrrineE AND LiFe) on Television. The 
title is The Challenge of Television. It will be held in Gormanston Castle, 
Co. Meath, from 5 to 12 August. There will be group and panel discussions 
and the lectures and lecturers will be as follows: Introductory Talk, 
Eamonn Andrews; Analysis of Television Enquiry by J. J. Campbell, 
Belfast (an enquiry organised by the conference beforehand); Respon- 
sibilities of the Broadcaster by Father Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M.; 
Responsibilities of the Viewer by Father Denis O’Connell, England. 


OUR LORD IN THE SCRIPTURE 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES! 
CESsLAus Spica, O.P. 
CENTRE OF GOD’S PLAN 


HE love of God is summarised in Christ. He is the centre- 
af piece of God’s plan and he gathers together in himself heaven 
and earth, the past, the present and the future. That is St. 
Paul’s doctrine. It implies that ‘‘Christ is all in all’ and that a man 
cannot be supernaturally alive save in dependence on Christ and 
when inserted into Christ, to live by Christ, through Christ and for 
Christ. Hence St. Paul’s formulae defining the Christian life as life 
“through him’, “for him” and “in him’’, 

Since God predestined Christ as the centre-piece of his plan, it 
follows that every creature is predestined in dependence on Christ’s 
predestination: “‘For whom he foreknew, he also predestined to be 
made comfortable to the image of his Son” (Rom. 8:29), that they 
may be fashioned in his likeness and become so united to him that 
they are, as it were, other Christs. 

It is by faith and baptism that we are joined to Christ and stamped 
with his likeness. I am not here concerned with the role of faith, 
by which we acknowledge Christ as Lord, proclaiming that he is 
everything to us and which, in consequence, enables us to live 
henceforth under his influence and by his very life. And not only is 
the phrase, “‘the just man lives by faith” (Heb. 2:4) verified of us, 
but it is also true that Christ dwells by faith in our hearts (Eph. 
3:17). We can say: “‘I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and delivered himself for me’ (Gal. 2:20). That is every man’s 
response to the encounter with Christ, his equivalent to the meeting 
on the road to Damascus. 


BAPTIZED INTO CHRIST 


But it must above all be emphasised that Baptism is the act of 
incorporation in Christ, making each of us a part of his body and 


1. This is the second of two articles on St. Paul’s epistles written for DocTRINE 
AND Lire and translated from the French by Father Conleth Byrne, O.P. The 
first article described St. Paul’s encounter with Christ on the road to Damascus 
and how St. Paul’s gradual penetration of its significances led him to a profound 
understanding of the one-ness of Christians in Christ. 
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thus fashioning a vital link between us and the Saviour. ‘“‘For in 
one Spirit were we all baptized into one body” (1 Cor. 12:13). “For 
you are all the children of God by faith, in Christ Jesus. For as many 
of you as have been baptized in (into) Christ, have put on Christ. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. 3:26-28). Thus baptism gives at one and the same time one-ness 
with Christ, sonship to the Father, consecration to the Holy Spirit 
and union with the other members of Christ. 

This means that one is introduced into a new world and enjoys 
the freedom of a new city. Rather, one becomes another man, a new 
creature. To baptize means to plunge or immerse in something. To 
say that a man is baptized in Christ does not mean merely that he is 
washed exteriorly or cleansed. It means much more. It means that 
he is plunged into Christ, immersed, buried—one might say 
swallowed and absorbed by him. That is what St. Paul wants to 
convey when he says that we have “‘put on Christ’’—not as a new 
coat which would cover the old misery, but as a living form which 
swallows the old and takes its place. Hence, the result of our baptism 
is that it is Christ who is now in us. That is why St. Paul says that 
after baptism the old man is dead in us, as if he never existed. He 
has been crucified with Christ. But at the same time we ourselves— 
renewed, reborn, as it were, in a new birth—live by the very life of 
Christ. This is the ABC of Christianity: 


Know you not that all we, who are baptized in Christ, are 
baptized in his death? For we are buried together with him by 
baptism into death; that as Christ is risen from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of 
life. For if we have been planted together in the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.” 
Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with him, that the 
body of sin may be destroyed.... Now if we be dead with 
Christ, we believe that we shall live also together with Christ, 
knowing that Christ rising again from the dead, death shall no 
more have dominion over him. For in that he died to sin, he 


2. This verse is clearer in two recent translations from the Greek. The 
Bible de Jérusalem renders it: “‘Car si c’est un méme étre avec le Christ que 
nous sommes devenus par une mort semblable 4 la sienne, nous le serons aussi 
par une résurrection semblable”. The New English Bible has: “For if we have 
become incorporate with him in a death like his, we shall also be one with him 
in a resurrection like his’’, (Editor). 
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died once; but in that he liveth, he liveth unto God (Rom. 
6:3-10). 


IN THE RISEN CHRIST 


In this chain of formulae we can see clearly that baptism is a 
sharing in the death and the risen life of Christ. Since the whole 
moral life can henceforth be defined as a death to sin and a lived 
imitation of Christ, the essential consequence is that when joined to 
the risen and glorious Christ, a person remains forever grafted to him. 
So true is this that we can already consider ourselves as in some 
way risen. For when Christ gives life to us, it is not his mortal life 
that he gives, but his glorious life, actual, victorious over death: 
“Therefore, if you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are 
above; where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God.... For 
you are dead and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ 
shall appear, who is your life, then you also shall appear with him 
in glory” (Col. 3:1-4). 

We have reached profound truths. They are called mystical, since 
they are hidden from eyes of flesh. They reveal, however, the depths 
of being, what St. Paul calls “Christian being’’, existence in Christ. 
Just as Christ himself is invisible, hidden on the earth, so life in 
Christ is hidden, mysterious, but none the less real for that. Some 
day Christ will manifest himself, and we also will be shown. Then 
we will be seen for what we are, other Christs. 

We are now in a position to discern the two poles of St. Paul’s 
thought: one, that Christ is “‘all in all’’, the other that the individual 
encounters Christ through faith and baptism. In the synoptic gospels, 
the encounter with Christ brings with it grace, the forgiveness of 
sins and entry into eternal life. St. Paul probes deeper. For him, the 
encounter results in interior possession and incorporation. The 
reason is that there is no longer question of Christ in his earthly 
existence, but of Christ risen and glorious who, because he is risen 
and glorious, makes believers live spiritually by his own life. 

To describe this incorporation, St. Paul uses the phrase “‘in 
Christ’. It is true that in different contexts the phrase has different 
shades of meaning, but for our present purposes its meaning is 
sufficiently indicated as a living relationship between the believer 
and the Saviour, a vital compenetration. 

The phrases “to be in Christ” and “‘to live in Christ” suggest the 
image of an environment. But it would be wrong to. visualise the 
reality in terms of space, place or even of atmosphere. That would 
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imply that the Christian lived in Christ as a fish lives in water. It 
would be more correct to speak of a zone of influence. Employing 
modern categories, one could say that Christ is like a zone of 
existence outside of which the possibility of being or of life is 
inconceivable. He supports and conditions the existence and the 
entire activity of the Christian. But, one must insist, he is not an 
atmosphere, nor a fluid, nor an environment. He is a person, whose 
vital energy is so dynamic, radiating and creative that—from the 
moment one is joined to him—one is, as it were, created anew 
(Eph. 2:10), one becomes a new creature (2 Cor. 5:17), a different 
man (Eph. 2:15). More accurately, one becomes Christ. He takes 
one and embodies one in himself. 

Modern exegetes do not hesitate to speak of making identical in 
being. A daring expression, certainly, but it is quasi-necessary, since 
all agree that the term “mystical union” is too feeble to do justice 
to St. Paul’s formulae: “to them that are in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 
8:1), “you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28), “If then any be 
in Christ, a new creature” (2 Cor. 5:17), “But of him are you in 
Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. 1:30). Further, while St. Paul describes the 
predestination of the elect as being made like Christ (Rom. 8), 
he also says that we “‘are transformed (metamorphosed) into the 
same image from glory to glory” (2 Cor. 3:18). Such is the power of 
the presence of Christ in us, of the action of the head on new 
members, that he assimilates us more and more, makes us more 
and more his, embodies us more and more in himself—in a word, 
he ‘“‘Christifies” us in our very being. This is why the transformation 
or metamorphosis is expressed in terms of glory. The risen Christ 
renews us, resuscitates us more and more in his own image, in light 
and life without end. 


CHRIST LIVING IN US 


The fruit of our identification with Christ is a sharing of his 
life: ‘“‘As therefore you have received Jesus Christ the Lord, walk 
ye in him, rooted and built in him” (Col. 2:6-7). It is interesting 
that St. Paul does not speak of this sharing of /ife in the same way 
that he speaks of our union with Christ at the level of being. He 
reverses his formulae. Speaking of existence, he says that we exist 
in Christ, but when speaking of our shared life, he says that Christ 
lives in us. Thus, at the level of being we are made so similar to 
Christ and are so united to him that one can speak, almost, of 
identity—for a member is not dissociable from its head and the 
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rest of the body. At the level of life, however, we retain our own 
personalities. Yet, so strong and decisive is his government, it is 
alalways Christ who communicates to us from within his vital 
energy: ‘‘And I live, now not I, but Christ lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). 
It cannot be otherwise, since at baptism the neophyte is dead and 
remains crucified. If a possibility remains that he will live, this can 
only be true of the inner man, the new man made in the likeness of 
Christ. And only Christ can impart life to this new creature. Life, 
by definition, is movement from within. And the Christian life is a 
life whose source is within, the life of Christ dwelling in person in 
the Christian. In other words, we must not think of it as two lives, 
ours and Christ’s, even if we think of our life as related or united 
to Christ’s and thereby acquiring a new dimension or quality. For 
St. Paul, the life of Christ is not something superimposed on ours, 
for ours is not something over and above his. There can be no 
question of “‘his” and “‘ours’’. There is only one life, that of Christ. 
It is, to borrow a term from botany, a symbiosis, for it is he who is 
the unique subject, the origin and source of that spontaneity. As 
L. Malevez remarks: “However strange this doctrine may seem, 
however difficult it may seem to reconcile it with the absolute 
otherness of Christ and the Christian, it is beyond question that 
St. Paul states: ‘It is Christ who lives in me’”’ (L’Eglise Corps du 
Christ, in Recherches Sc. Relig., 1944, p. 64). At any rate, this is 
how St. Thomas Aquinas understood it: ‘‘Christ is our life, since 
he is the sole source of our life and action. Christus est vita nostra, 
quoniam totum principium vitae nostrae et operationis est Christus” 
(In Philip. 1:21). 


CHRIST ACTING IN US 


Since that is so, it follows that all our virtuous conduct, our 
moral attitudes, our thoughts and sentiments, our every action 
can be attributed to Christ. Thus, instead of saying that he loves 
souls and devotes himself to their service, St. Paul says, simply: 
“The charity of Christ presseth us” (2 Cor. 5:14). The charity of 
the Son of God resides in the heart of the apostle and rouses him, 
so that it is Christ who loves in him. If St. Paul knows trials or 
sufferings, it is not so much he himself suffering as the continuation 
and extension of the sufferings of Christ manifesting themselves 
in his disciple. Hence the phrases: ‘“‘The sufferings of Christ super- 
abound in us” (2 Cor. 1:5), “Always bearing about in our body the 
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mortification of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be made 
manifest in our bodies” (ibid. 4:10); ““That I may know him and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, 
being made conformable to his death, if by any means I may attain 
to the resurrection which is from the dead” (Philipp. 3:10-11); 
“Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up those things 
that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh, for his 
body, which is the Church” (Co/. 1:24). Seen in this light, the 
sufferings and trials of life are not on/y pains accepted with greater 
or less willingness from Providence, and whereby one resembles the 
crucified Christ, as a loyal disciple his master. They are, in truth, 
Christ in person continuing to carry his cross. They are his stamp 
on the Christian, a stigma which marks the authentic believer. Such 
a man truly belongs to Christ, Christ really lives in him, for one can 
discover traces of Christ and, as it were, his effigy, on his flesh. It is 
in this sense that one must understand the phrase in Galatians: 
“From henceforth let no man be troublesome to me; for I bear the 
marks of the Lord Jesus in my body” (Gal. 6:17). 

Here now is the full richness of the revelation granted on the 
road to Damascus. It is Christ who, par excellence, is alive. It is 
Christ who, even though crucified, lives for ever. And he com- 
municates his life: “J am come that they may have life and may have 
it more abundantly’. He would accomplish this in every soul. He 
re-lives his death and resurrection in every Christian. He continues 
to glorify his Father, to suffer and love. He manifests again and 
again in every soul his patience, his tenderness and his strength. 
One could even speak, in this sense, of growth in Christ. His body 
grows towards what St. Paul calls its pleroma, its fullness. Absolutely 
speaking, of course, all the Christians of all generations taken 
together would add nothing to Christ. But the living Church is 
continually growing, its growth consisting in living more and more 
with the life of Christ, “‘unto the measure of the age of the fullness 
of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). The body of the Saviour will attain its full 
dimensions when all the elect have been gathered together and 
assimilated. Then all will be recapitulated (given a new head) in 
Christ. ‘“‘For in him dwelleth all the fullness of the godhead cor- 
poreally, and you are filled in him” (Col. 2:9-10). 


_LONGING TO BE RISEN WITH CHRIST 


- The living and glorified Christ whom St. Paul saw on the road to 
Damascus was a manifestation, or as he said, an epiphany, of the 
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Son of God. The Christian life begins from this initial encounter 
with Christ and consists in “‘being” or “‘living’” with Christ. But 
clearly it is a life lived in faith and mystery, in some ways even a 
life far from the Lord. So the apostle looks to a second manifestation, 
to the blessed final meeting with his Lord. He tells his beloved 
Philippians of his “‘desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ, a 
thing by far the better” (1:23). To the Corinthians he is even more 
explicit: “. . . knowing that, while we are in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord.... But we are confident, and have a good will 
to be absent rather from the body, and to be present to the Lord” 
(2 Cor. 5:6, 8), to see him and possess him in the full light. 

This is not merely a longing for happiness and for freedom 
from the miseries of this life. It is the Christian vocation itself which 
demands that the disciple be made into an exact likeness of Christ 
and be united inseparably to him. Christ is the Lord of glory, the 
Son of the God of heaven and the Christian is, consequently, made 
for glory, light and complete happiness. It is only then that he 
becomes perfectly Christian. From the very start, St. Paul visualised 
his preaching in these terms. He preached the Gospel “‘unto the 
purchasing of the glory of Our Lord Jesus Christ on the last day” 
(2 Thess. 2:13). Hence, all Christian striving is characterised by 
this tendency towards the glorified Christ. In a text of great beauty, 
St. Paul describes his own fundamental aspiration: “‘Not that I 
have already won the prize, already reached fulfilment. I only press 
on, in hope of winning mastery, as Christ Jesus has won the mastery 
over me” (Phil. 3:12). The aim of Christian effort is complete 
conformity to the risen Christ and it can be achieved only when the 
body has been glorified. Even our flesh must become like the 
glorified body of Christ. The assimilation must be accomplished 
in both body and soul: “We find our true home in heaven. It is to 
heaven that we look expectantly for the coming of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ to save us; he will form this humbled body of ours anew, 
moulding it into the image of his glorified body, so effective is his 
power to make all things obey him” (Phil. 3:20-21), ‘‘and it remains 
for us, who once bore the stamp of earth, to bear the stamp of 
heaven” (1 Cor. 15:49). 

That is what is meant by “‘trying to possess Christ”. True, he is 
already possessed, his likeness already stamped on the Christian’s 
soul. But what room there is for improvement and completion of 
the likeness. Incorporated into Christ by our baptism, we should 
make it our aim to pattern our moral behaviour on Christ’s. Part 
of his body, we must think like Christ, love like Christ and carry 
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ourselves like Christ. Gradually we will be transformed into him. 
We must aim—indeed, the tendency is built into the Christian life 
itself—at the final goal, the transformation of the flesh itself into 
the glory of the risen body. Trying to possess Christ is, in the 
apostle’s own definition, trying to attain resurrection from the 
dead (Phil. 3:1-16). 

The hope of the Christian cailing (Eph. 1:18; 4:4) is not so much 
the perfect happiness of heaven—“‘we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for...the redemption of our body” (Rom. 
8:23). To put it very exactly, it is “to be present with the Lord” 
(2 Cor. 5:8). This text could be translated, ‘‘to take up residence 
beside Christ” or, better, in Christ. The Sanctuary in which we will 
live is nothing other than the glorified body of Christ. It is not a 
place, but a person. In heaven we will be face to face with God, we 
will be beside Christ and in contact with him. But we will also be 
inserted into Christ. That is why our bodies will have to be of the 
same nature as that of the risen Christ—glorious, spiritual, lightsome 
bodies. The whole man will share in the fullness of the Saviour’s 
life. If even in this life Christ is in us (Rom. 8:10), how much more 
so will he be in heaven! 


THE LORD IS NIGH 


The whole of St. Paul’s theology stems from the resurrection of 
Christ. Its point of departure is St. Paul’s encounter on the road 
to Damascus with the Christ who had survived death. It is developed 
from there with an intense consciousness of the assurance of the 
final meeting, not on an earthly road-side, but in heaven. Such is 
the essential aspiration of the Christian. “Rejoice in the Lord, 
always; again, I say, rejoice.... The Lord is nigh” (Phil. 4:4-5). 
How can one give way to complaints or lamentation when one is so 
close to the meeting with the Christ one loves and so sure of being 
finally assimilated to him? If the definition of a Christian and of 
his life is that he is in Christ, it follows that the fullness of our 
being, the blossoming and fulfilment of this life must be to “be 
taken up... in the clouds to meet Christ ... and so we shall be 
always with the Lord” rapiemur obviam Christo... et sic semper 
cum Domino erimus” (1 Thess. 4:16). 


ENCOUNTER WITH CHRIST 


H.-D. LACORDAIRE, 1802-1861 


A.-M. Carre, O.P. 


MEETING CHRIST 


N these pages we are going to ponder the problem of a life. This 
we shall do with reverence, for how else should one attempt 
to understand the mystery of a being who became permeated 

more and more by love as the years passed, or question a heart’s 
attitude to Christ crucified? It is good to learn the way to holiness 
from some of our brethren in the Lord, whose lives at first were 
complicated and unstable and unruly like ours. 

“Unstable”, that word sums up our misery before God. Instability 
in the manner in which we face up to events, in our attitude to the 
created world, and deep down, in our way of answering the questions: 
““Who is Jesus Christ?’ and ““What does my answer demand of me?”’ 

Father Lacordaire often indicated the remedy for this interior 
evil, it is the meeting with Christ, “the heavenly moment in which, 
having tasted and been disappointed by so much other beauty, the 
soul finds in one unwavering look that beauty which does not 
deceive’. An unwavering look, because “‘once one has known God, 
nothing else in the world has any attraction, not even the richest 
and rarest things” (Letter). 


EARLY INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGION 


Henri Lacordaire was born on 12 May, 1802 and was ten years of 
age when he first went to the Lycée at Dijon. He became indifferent 
to religion very early, soon after his first Communion. However, 
a memory remained which he disclosed at the end of his life. 


1. The following pages are from Le Rencontre avec Jésus Christ, a study 
which Father Carré wrote as an introduction to his selection of texts from 
Lacordaire which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. The following excerpts 
from Father Carré’s study have been selected and translated by Father Raymond 
O’Donovan, O.P., and are here published with Father Carré’s kind permission. 
There are several collections of Father Lacordaire’s letters and, in order to 
cut down the number of footnotes, we do not give full references when letters 
are quoted. We merely insert the word “‘letter’? between parentheses in the text. 
Other references are given as in Father Carré’s original. See also Dp. 319, 
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Victimised by the continual bullying of some of his school-mates 
he used to hide in the study-hall under a bench. ‘‘There I would weep 
before God”’, he tells us, “offering to him my early sufferings as a 
sacrifice and raising myself to the Cross of his Son in a tender union” 
(Testament). 

The Cross will disappear from his horizon and he will not find it 
again for many years, but it is nevertheless significant that he should 
have been first led to Christ by suffering and that the contact was 
marked by tenderness. 

Having finished his legal studies, Henri Lacordaire practised law 
for a time in Paris. His solitude was “‘vast and profound” enlivened 
only by a “feeble and vague craving for renown’. 


FAITH RECOVERED 


How did the faith find in him once again its life and vigour? How 
did he pass from a vague religious philosophy inspired by Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, to the Catholic Credo? Not even he himself 
can tell us the answer. “I have an extremely religious soul and a very 
incredulous mind’’, he wrote on 10 November, 1823: ‘‘and as it is 
natural for the soul to subject the mind to itself, I shall probably 
be a Christian one day’ (Letter). The only “‘logical’’ cause of his 
conversion that he could find was ‘“‘the historical and social evidence 
of Christianity” (Letter). He read Chateaubriand and was impressed 
by him, but if any notable influence was at work, it was that of his 
friend Théophile Foisset whom he met at the Law School. His 
transformation dates from that day, as he points out himself. 
However his admission to Boissard is for all that none the less true: 
“T found the faith in my soul, more like a memory than a new gift, 
more like the consequence of principles formerly acquired than a 
new creation of my thought” (Letter). 


THE PRIEST 


The idea of the priesthood made its presence felt and grew in him, 
keeping pace with his return to God, and he entered the seminary of 
Issy-les-Moulineaux on 12 May, 1824. There is nothing very remark- 
able to note in his career at the seminary, except that his critical 
spirit and a certain independent attitude aroused suspicion. However, 
he was passed for Orders. He waited for ordination with serenity, 
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more concerned, however, about understanding “‘religion” than 
fascinated, as he was later, by Christ the Priest. “Congratulate me 
then, fall on my neck to tell me that Iam happy” (Letter), he wrote 
to a friend, and the phrase seems a little ambiguous. One day the 
priesthood would become a central, even exclusive, reality for him, 
but he had not yet reached that stage. He would not now have 
written the panegyric of Blessed Fourier, that admirable synthesis 
of the priest’s greatness, the glorification of the price of redeemed 
souls. He must first “put blood on his words”’ (Letter). 

For the man has not yet given himself to Christ. His horizon, 
opened out by his conversion and by his meditations at Issy, is 
still limited. Instability, to which we earlier drew attention, becomes 
dangerously evident. He himself declares that he unites “‘a calm 
judgment to the liveliest of imaginations” (Letter). And for the 
moment imagination carries him away. Its only brake is a very 
lively and humble appreciation of the lessons taught by time. He 
understands the ideal very well: “I wish to leave this natural life 
and consecrate myself entirely to the service of him who is never 
jealous or ungrateful or base .. .”’ (Letter), but he can never forget 
that his ordination found him only half-way between the world 
and God: 


For me there was only one single step between incredulity and 
the seminary, and I needed time to understand religion and 
become a solid Christian. I think I am so today, with the help 
of God. Will you not grant me also time to understand the 
priesthood? I do nothing from the motive of authority. That 
is why I take so long. I am on the watch now for Jesus Christ, 
and when I find him, we shall see what will happer (Letter). 


THE DOMINICAN 


Father Lacordaire’s early career as a priest was eventful and 
tumultuous. His association with the abbé Lamennais and the 
foundation and subsequent condemnation of the paper L’ Avenir 
entailed many a bitter trial for the young priest. He spent the next 
few years in relative retirement as chaplain to a nuns’ convent, and 
cut away from any other external work, he was purified by solitude 
and prayer. It was here that he really “‘met’? Jesus Christ and here 
that his friendship with the-Master-..ripened and: bore fruit. At 
length he was invited: by. the Archbishopto preach the Lenten 
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conferences in Notre-Dame, after an earlier series of conferences 
at Collége Stanislas had been forbidden. Thus a difficult obedience 
was within a short time turned to a happy opportunity. He preached 
in Notre-Dame with enormous success for two years, and then 
retired to Italy, where he entered the Dominican novitiate. In this 
way a period of trial and mortification brought him success and 
peace at last.? 


FRIENDSHIP WITH CHRIST 


Where are we to look for the secret of his strength and his serenity 
if not in his friendship with Christ, which deepens as he grows in the 
life of grace? At Notre-Dame, Father Lacordaire preached on the 
Church. During the winter of 1848 he proceeded from that to the 
very person of the Saviour. Montalembert tells of these conferences, 
and trying to analyse the interior life of his friend, he exclaims: 
“When all the secrets of this generous life are known, the orator will 
disappear behind the religious, and the prestige of that preaching 
which moved, enlightened and converted so many souls, will seem 
less marvellous than the formidable austerity of his life, and the 
rigour with which he chastised his flesh, together with his burning 
devotion to Jesus Christ”. Then he makes the following striking 
statement: 


“I should speak rather of his life as a preacher. However, 
here again it is Jesus crucified which I see first of all and adore. 
I want to stress this and indeed I must do so, lest in an account 
which they naturally influence, my instincts as a layman, my 
personal likes, and my political aspirations, throw, as it were, 
a too earthly veil on this sovereign truth. Lacordaire was above 
all else a priest, a confessor, and a penitent disciple of Jesus 
crucified. ... And everything in his preaching, as in his life, 
bears the imprint of that love compared with which there is 
no other love. Listen to this cry of supernatural tenderness, 
when at the beginning of his 1846 series, he announced that he 
was going to speak of the interior life of Jesus Christ: 

“Lord Jesus, during the ten years that I have been speaking 
about Your Church to this congregation, it has been funda- 


2. This foregoing paragraph has been put in by the translator as a resumé 
of several pages of Father Carré’s text. (Editor). 
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mentally about You that I have spoken all the time. However, 
today at last, I come more directly to You Yourself, to that 
divine face which is each day the object of my contemplation, 
to Your sacred feet which I have kissed so many times, to 
Your well-loved hands which have so often blessed me, to 
Your head crowned with glory and with thorns, to that life 
whose perfume I have breathed since my birth, which my 
adolescence disdained, my youth recovered, my mature age adores 
and announces to all creatures. O Father, O Master, O Friend, 
O Jesus. Help me now more than ever, for as I am closer to 
you, it is only fitting that your presence be noticed, and that 
my mouth form words which breathe forth this wonderful 
intimacy”. 


TRIALS 


The future, from which he tells us he hoped for so much, was to 
be full of vicissitudes. Let us recall the main events. After a brief 
experiment in politics, Father Lacordaire, now Dominican 
Provincial, having installed some of his brethren in the Maison des 
Carmes, in rue de Vaugirard, took delight in preaching a homily 
there every Sunday. However, the attacks, of which he was the 
object, continued, those “systematic outrages’’, those “‘inexhaustible 
passions” of which he complained so. sorrowfully. Soon after, he 
gave up preaching in Notre-Dame, no doubt on account of the coup 
d’état and the suppression of liberties, but also by reason of denun- 
ciations and calumnies, and because the Dominican Master-General 
Father Jandel, wished it so. Father Lacordaire explained his position 
to the Pope and recalled, in a letter full of dignity, that he never 
wished to serve anything other than “the sacred cause of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ’. Has he not the right to enjoy peace and quiet 
at long last, he whom no political party, no coterie of men, can 
claim, and who, proud of the only bonds which he has accepted and 
rejoiced in—the bonds which unite him to his Saviour—wrote to 
Madame Swetchine: “I belonged to no one’’? 

However, a life based on charity is always fruitful. His life bears 
this out on every page. Father Lacordaire had scarcely left Paris 
and visited the Dominican houses in Belgium and England when 
he found occasion to give a new series of conferences in the.cathedral 
at Toulouse, and these rank among his very best. 


3. Le Pére Lacordaire, par le Comte de Montalembert, p. 131-133. 
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But for all that, the break with Paris was no less a real trial: 


“To spend the rest of my life there, after so many events and 
upsets, would have been for me a blessing from God; but this 
good master has not allowed it. Doubtless, he saw that I loved 
too much and was too much loved, and wished to tear me 
away from that city where he has never permitted me to stay 
for many years. ... For a long time God has prepared me for 
solitude, abandonment, absence, for the ebb and flow of all 
things, and, while I am no stoic, I am better fitted than others, 
for such a chequered destiny” (Letter). 


THE MILITARY SCHOOL 


After the foundation of the Dominican teaching Third Order, a 
new role came his way. Soréze, the venerable military school which 
had been entrusted to the Benedictines until the French Revolution, 
was offered to the Dominicans. He hesitated, indeed, before taking 
on this unexpected task: “I have scarcely ever done what I would 
have chosen myself. What reassures me is that it is not what I 
want to do: a strong reason for believing I am doing the will of 
God’. He was upset to see the scope of his actions limited— 
Father Chocarne does not hide the fact—but, nevertheless, he who 
had just written the following staggering sentence, “I am committing 
suicide, but it is the will of God”’,® found in his work with the young 
a happiness for which he learned to be grateful. He had feared at 
first that Soréze was to be a temporary halt: 


Since 1830, just a quarter of a century ago, my life has been 
one continual torment, without leisure, without a fixed perspec- 
tive, without any link, almost without country. I have gone 
along like a leaf carried by the wind and I have got so used to it 
that Soréze, where I would like to die, seems to me no more 
than an overnight halt’ (Letter). 


No indeed, it was here that he would die. 


4. Vie du RP: Lacordaire, pat M. Foisset, p. 261. 
5. Lacordaire, Sa vie par lui-méme, p. 288. 
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THE PEACEFUL YEARS 


These later years provide precious material for an understanding 
of Father Lacordaire’s life. The famous orator, having become in 
the full strength of his years (he was only fifty-two when he took 
charge at Soréze) “‘a schoolmaster”, as he himself said, began to 
collect his thoughts. He saw passing before his eyes so many years 
of combats and struggles with the world and with his own heart, 
that he felt the need to unburden himself, to express his dearest 
beliefs so as to prevent others from falling into his errors and 
following his gropings. His Lettres a un jeune homme sur la vie 
chrétienne, his Sainte Marie Madeleine, together with his abundant 
correspondence, are, after a gap of thirty years, the answer which 
the priest, now restorer of his order, crowned with glory and retired 
from the place of his triumphs, can at last give to the seminarist 
who “‘was on the watch for Jesus Christ”. 


“The years, faithful to their mission, have brought to me each 
day greater certainty and more divine joys. I have seen man get 
less before my eyes, while Christ increases all the time’’.® 

“Religion becomes a burden when it is carried like a brake, 
instead of being rejoiced in as love is. The saints were in love, 
and that is their secret. They loved God, through Jesus Christ 
his Son, and having given him all their heart, they drew from 
him peace and joy and fullness. We can all follow their footsteps, 
to a greater or lesser degree. It is merely a question of beginning”’. 
(Letter). 


Fullness, he says, and peace. And God knew with what longing he 
waited for it, how cruelly he suffered because of his instability. He 
speaks of joy too, he whose heart suffered so quickly from sadness. 
He had already confided to two privileged correspondents: 


As each soul that is saved and purified is the object of a cele- 
bration in heaven, so he who has been their special Christ? 
receives a share of this celebration in his heart; Jesus Christ 
presses him to his bosom and says tender words to him, which 
nearly make him die with joy. (Letter). 


6. Lettres a un jeune homme sur la vie chrétienne (Oeuvres, t.1X, p. 230). 

7. In the sense (explained in Father Spicq’s article) that Christians are 
“other Christs”, Father Carré suggests that this unusual terminology, “leur 
Christ particulier” had not been hitherto employed. (Editor). 
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PENANCES 


There can be question here of an exhaustive study of the 
significance of his severe penances. Contemporary influences no 
doubt played their part, and in any case it would certainly be wrong 
to see in them merely a remedy against pride, a sort of mysterious 
compensation, practised in the evenings of great oratorical triumphs. 
Father Lacordaire was a man of action. Though he was scrupulously 
faithful to his canonical obligations in all the houses through which 
he passed, the life of prayer did not suit his temperament well. He 
admitted this one day to Baroness de Prailly: 


God has given you great gifts, especially in the order of prayer. 
I have less of this than you, although, nevertheless, the presence 
of God comes to me very easily and naturally and I frequently 
have upliftings of my heart to him. But I find it barely possible 
to submit myself to a coherent meditation, or rather a true 
contemplation. The taste for Sacred Scripture grows in me. 
I understand it and feel it better than ever (Letter). 


Penance brought him quickly face to face with the Lord. It 
caused a shock, just as anything did that aroused his feelings. 


I experience stronger motions of the love of God in the presence 
of things which apparently ought to create quite a different 
impression. Jesus Christ crucified shows himself to me much 
more quickly and more clearly in the presence of the false joys 
of this world, than in the austerity of solitude. The comparison 
causes a reaction which I feel very strongly. This very thing 
happens even in human affairs to people who have suffered 
a great loss. If, when their hearts are still full of the object of 
their love, they meet, in a crowd that is all taken up in pleasures, 
tears come at once to their eyes (Letter). 


FAILING STRENGTH 


The time had now come when his strength was failing him. 
“Father Lacordaire’s austerities shortened his life’, wrote the Count 
de Falloux. “When he came to Bourg-d’Iré, we noticed that his legs 
were swollen, and we spoke to him of the precautions he ought to 
take, Other friends, doctors and religious, strove to persuade him in 
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a similar way, but nobody could make him lessen in the least his 
fasts and mortifications of all sorts. However, he wanted to live, 
for his head and heart were still overflowing with ideas and with 
zeal; but it was the will of God that he wanted above all. As soon 
as he saw this in suffering, in illness and in death, he accepted it 
without murmuring. He set out to meet it, as it were, witb a firm and 
resolute step’’.8 

When he was-ill, he protested gently against the care that sur- 
rounded him, but he was not afraid of dying. “Would that I could 
write here my last words”, he confessed in Sainte Marie Madeleine, 
‘and like (her)... break on the feet of Jesus Christ, this frail but 
faithful vase of my thoughts’. 

Many trials had detached him from the affairs and the combats 
of here below. “‘At the end of its mortal career, the soul must fall 
from this world like a ripe fruit. Doubtless it is towards this that 
God is tending in all the troubles which he sends us” (Letters). He 
died on 21 November, 1861, with his eyes turned towards the 
crucifix. “Can you pray?” the abbé Perreyve asked him. “‘No, put I 
look at him’’.® 

Century after century man asks the questions on which his life 
depends: Who is this God-man whom the Christian must follow 
and love with his whole being? Who is this Christ, who alone has 

“the measure of our being”? How must we live by him, “breathe 
in his thought’? 

One of the greatest religious orators the one has rota has 
given an answer. And not only has he spoken, not only has he 
taught from the height of the pulpit, and captivated multitudes, he 
also remains a witness. Truth has expressed itself through him, who 
was its splendid witness. If we are so moved by his oratory, it is 
because he has “‘put blood on his words’, because he has ‘‘met”’ 
and loved Someone, Christ Jesus, with a love “‘compared with 
which all love stories shrink to vanishing-point’’. 


8. Comte de Falloux, Mémoires (Librairie Académique Perron et Cie, 1926) 
t.III, pp. 186-188. ; 
9. Lacordaire, Sa vie par lui-méme, p. 311. 


LOVE AND CONTROL 


A BOOK ON HUMAN LOVE 
ARTHUR MCCORMACK 


EADERS of DoctTRinE AND LIFE have already had the oppor- 

R tunity of reading in translation some of the most beautiful 

parts of this outstanding book! in the extract ‘‘Thou shalt 
love”, which appeared in the June-July issue, 1960. 


ATTACKS ON MARRIAGE 


The rest of the book, however, may seem at first sight not to have 
great relevance for Ireland. It was inspired by Bishop Suenens’s 
desire to protect Catholics from certain evils of our time: the 
degradation of love and marriage in modern society; the lessening 
respect for the marriage contract; easier and more extensive divorce; 
the “civilisation of contraception” as Stanilas de Lestapis has called 
the present widespread prevalence of artificial birth-control; in- 
creasing and open immorality made the more insidious by the 
doctrines of those who regard moral values as fluctuating and of no 
absolute validity. All these evils have led Bishop Suenens to stress 
the true meaning of natural and supernatural love. 

Ireland has kept herself free to a great extent from most. of these 
ills and so it might be felt that she is remote from most of the hostile 
influences to which Christian marriage in other countries is exposed 
and with which the author is concerned. Of course, this is largely 
true. Perhaps in no other country in the world are Christian values 
so much a part of national life that it is very difficult for alien and 
corrupting ideas to get a foothold. Yet even so, in spite of good 
public opinion and a necessary censorship, modern popular media 
render Ireland’s healthy isolation from the immoral atmosphere of 
other countries less secure than it used to be. 


‘POSITIVE APPROACH 


Moreover, the aim of this book is not. merely or mainly negative. 
Bishop Suenens brings out positively in all its beauty the relationship 


. Amour et Maitrise de Soi, by L.-J. Suenens; Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges, 
at pages, FB 62; English translation, LD and. Control, aes cs Oates, 
London, 199 pages, 15/-. 
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between human and sacramental love in marriage and the great 
need to appreciate the place of both in order to restore and safe- 
guard the Christian concept of this great sacrament. This is all the 
more necessary nowadays because in fighting for the supernatural 
quality of the marriage bond, it is possible to understress the natural 
worth of true human love, which Matrimony as a sacrament is 
intended to hallow. 


The author is eminently qualified for his task. As Auxiliary 
Bishop of Malines to the ageing Cardinal Van Roey, he is the busy 
shepherd of the most important diocese in Belgium, in which 
Brussels itself is situated. A former professor of moral theology, 
and Vice-Rector of Louvain University, he has brought to this work 
a rare combination of scholarly thinking and pastoral solicitude. 
Indeed its special importance derives from the authority and 
distinction of the author as well as from the courage, originality of 
thought and forceful progressiveness of his ideas, allied to a wide 
practical experience. 


MEANING OF LOVE 


Love and self-control in the service of love is the theme of Mon- 
signor Suenens’s book: true love at all levels of soul, of mind, of 
affections and of the body. He shows how the meaning of the word 
“love” has been debased by the modern world to such an extent 
that, at times, it signifies the very opposite of real love and becomes 
a synonym for selfish passion, accompanied or cloaked by the signs 
of affection. 


His analysis of the meaning of true love makes refreshing reading 
because he stresses so much the natural elements of it as well as the 
sublime. His profound understanding enables him never to lose 
that human warmth and tenderness which corresponds so much to 
human needs and which is often ignored by spiritual writers. 


The natural and the supernatural are given a balanced place and 
are shown to form one harmonious whole. Of special significance 
is his view that almost as much harm can be done to love by an 
over-emphasis on the spiritual aspects of the marital relationship 
at the expense of the natural and by the semi-heretical prudishness 
which treats the procreative instinct and the sexual urge—one of 
God’s greatest gifts to man if used properly—as if it were some bad 
joke perpetrated by the Creator. 
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PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 


Bishop Suenens points out that for the professions one needs a 
period of training and preparation, sometimes long and expensive. 
For the vocation of the priesthood, there are many and arduous 
years before the Sacrament of Holy Orders is conferred. Yet people 
all too easily rush into the vocation of marriage with very little 
preparation and even for reasons unconnected with true Christian 
love. 

And so the second part of the book is a plea for instruction and 
training for those who will receive the sacrament of Matrimony— 
instruction and education in self-control and the real meaning of 
love and the means of supporting and safeguarding it. He is prepared 
to use all natural means to this end—on the principle that grace 
builds on nature—and with prudent broadmindedness he regards 
it as almost Jansenistic to refuse to accept and utilise the findings 
of science—even of atheistic or agnostic experts—with regard to the 
psychology and the physiology of marital love, provided they are in 
harmony with a sound view of human nature and are scientifically 
proven. He does not believe that we should be so heavenly-minded 
that we are no earthly good. Marriages may be made in heaven 
but they must be lived on earth by two human beings who are 
composite of body and spirit. 

I had the privilege of discussing this book with Bishop Suenens 
the day before the French edition was published. He told me that 
it was a natural sequel to his previous book, popular with English- 
speaking readers as The Gospel to Every Creature. For, he said, he 
felt that marriage problems were often the reason why people fell 
away from the Church or did not live the supernatural life of grace 
to which they were called. 

This book made a profound impression on me. So much so 
indeed that I read it three times in one week, though my life is a 
very busy one. That this was not just a personal reaction is proved 
by the fact that the first French edition of 10,000 copies was sold 
out within three weeks and by the glowing testimonies that have 
been paid to it by the highest authorities in the Church and by 
many distinguished people concerned with the different aspects of 
Christian marriage throughout the world. The English translation is 
excellent. 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS 


GLENSTAL CONGRESS 


DerRMoT MaAcIvor 


theme of lay participation in the Mass. It will be helpful to have 

the programme of the two days before us. On both days there 
were High Mass and solemn Vespers. On the Tuesday the papers were as 
follows: Mass as the Assembly of the Church, by the Reverend Charles 
Davis, S.T.L., Professor of Dogma, St. Edmund’s College, Ware, and 
Editor of The Clergy Review; Participating in Music at Mass (Sung Mass), 
by the Reverend Kieran O’Gorman, B.Mus., St. Flannan’s College, Ennis, 
Director of Church Music in the Diocese of Killaloe; Participating in 
Music at Mass (Suitable Hymns for use at Low Mass), by the Reverend 
John Piert, B.Mus., Dean, Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, Dublin; 4 
Study of the Secret Prayers of the Missal, by Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B., 
Glenstal Abbey. In the evening an hour was allotted for discussion, 
which was done in groups of about twenty, quite casually formed, and 
guided with a minimum of formality. Wednesday’s papers were also four 
in number: The Mass and the People in frish Parishes, our Heritage and 
its further enrichment according to the mind of the Instruction of 1958, by 
the Most Reverend William Conway, D.D., D.C.L., Titular Bishop of 
Neve; Participating in the Mass in Primary and Vocational Schools, by 
the Reverend Michael Tynan, $.T.L., Diocesan Examiner in the Diocese 
of Limerick; Participating in the Mass in Secondary Schools, by the 
Reverend Charles Agnew, St. MacNissi’s College, Garron Tower, Co. 
Antrim; The New Code of Rubrics, by the Reverend Patrick J. Muldoon, 
D.D., Dean, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. On this evening the dis- 
cussion was general, followed immediately the last paper, and lasted less 
than an hour. 


[Vine year’s liturgical congress was held on I! and 12 April, on the 


PASTORAL EMPHASIS 


From the beginning the Irish liturgical congresses have been on themes 
of pastoral concern. The liturgy they have studied has always been that 
familiar liturgy of Irish worship where we all agree the means of salvation 
lie. This year’s subject, Participating in the Mass, was fully within the 
same pastoral context. We were reminded of the inheritance of reverence 
for the Mass upon which it is the privilege of Irish pastors to build; 
profound principles were summoned from liturgical tradition to inspire 
and guide our apostolate; experienced workers showed what may be done 
towards common sharing in the Mass by song, as well as in the particular 
milieu of our schools; and an authority on rubrical matters revealed, by 
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the example of the new Code of Rubrics, the pastoral preoccupations that 
determine the revision of the liturgy now in course. 

The most noteworthy circumstance of the congress was the presence of 
the hierarchy, in the persons of Dr. Conway, who contributed a paper, 
and Archbishop Morris of Cashel, patron of the congress, who was 
chairman for that occasion. This friendly intervention from above was the 
first in the experience of the congress, and it is likely to be the start of 
further large and fruitful development. Dr. Conway’s paper felicitously 
adverted to the rich spiritual insight that is part of our heritage, and 
recommended a constant awareness of it as we seek to promote the 
several forms of external participation in the Mass. 


PRACTICE 


All the papers, without exception, had a positive contribution to make. 
Dr. Muldoon’s on the new Code of Rubrics, being of the factual sort, 
naturally left little scope for speculation or question, save perhaps for a 
few points of rubrical interest. Father Tynan was concerned to show the 
principles and procedure which must be observed in teaching children to 
share in the Mass. The actual achievement of this purpose, in the case of 
one secondary school, was the theme of Father Agnew, who had an 
instructive story to tell, and told it with touches of a delightfully droll 
humour. On the matter of music at Mass, Father O’Gorman treated 
largely of the justification for this and of its history; and he ended with 
the suggestion that a five-year plan of successive enlargements of repertoire 
would secure congregational singing of the whole common of the Mass. 
Father Piert was concerned with vernacular hymns at Low Mass. In this 
domain, serious limits of time and aptitude are set by the Instruction of 
1958; but what hampers us most painfully is the very inferior quality of 
the hymns at our disposal. Most of these, products of mid-nineteenth 
century English Catholicism, are remote in thought and language from 
our age; whereas a hymn, like a sermon, should express in words of today 
thoughts which could belong to today. May the present writer be permitted 
a reflection at this point? It is significant that the introduction of our 
current hymnary happened precisely when the mass of Irish people were 
casting off the last of their ancient culture. In their impoverishment they 
seem to have been ready to accept indiscriminately anything that offered 
in an English garb. Is not, then, our continued tolerance of such inferiority 
evidence that English culture even yet has not got full possession of our 
Gaelic soul? 


THEOLOGY OF PARTICIPATION 


The remaining two papers went deeper. They sought to uncover a little 
of those depths of thought and grace where all fruitful liturgical action is 
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born. In scholarly exposition of the significance of liturgical formulae, 
Dom Placid Murray is fast making a name for himself; and his analysis 
of the Secrets of the Mass was not behind any previous essays of this sort. 
Such studies help to reveal the authentic mind of the Church, to which 
all our pastoral thinking must conform. The guest speaker from abroad, 
Professor Davis, made a contribution of outstanding value. With the 
aid of Scripture and history he rediscovered for us a vital concept long 
ignored, the concept, namely, of the Mass as the Assembly of the Church. 
The Mass, he said, is more than the performance of a rite: it is also, by 
the gathering together of the faithful for the Eucharist, a visible sign of the 
Church, itself the basic sacrament. It is the Church coming to full life and 
visible reality in this particular time and place. Hence, the celebrant at 
Mass has always to remember that, as well as being a sacrificing priest, he 
is president of the sacred assembly of the Church. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


An important part of a congress like this are the discussions; and in 
Glenstal these were so good, especially on the first evening, that people 
came away feeling they would have liked more, which is an excellent sign. 
Nevertheless, one fears that a total space of not quite two hours is too 
little for a fruitful exchange of ideas among so many. The problem is 
how to extend the time. To lengthen each day’s programme is scarcely 
possible, since almost all who attend have to travel as far as Limerick 
City, or further, for their night’s lodging, and must have Mass and 
breakfast over in the morning before they return. The alternative is to 
add a third day to the congress. This is not a decision to be made lightly, 
and it would throw a lot more responsibility on the Benedictine hosts of 
the Congress and their committee. But it will have to be faced sooner or 
later. The future is likely to bring an increase in the numbers attending, 
with a consequent burgeoning of subsidiary activities beyond the book 
display and visual aids demonstration that have been customary up till 
now. Besides, since the liturgy is the concern of all, provision must one 
day be made for religious, male and female, as well as for lay people. 

The sacred rites at the congress are celebrated by the monks with 
Benedictine perfection, and it is an elevating experience to be present at 
them. Congressists assist informally, after the manner of layfolk, though 
more vocal perhaps in the responses than layfolk usually are. This is 
alright as far as it goes; our native impatience of constraint is indulged 
and we are at our ease. Nevertheless, full choral participation would be 
better. It would be the evident proof that we are at last fully docile to this 
liturgy, with its demands and requirements, which we already confess to 
be the highest organ of the Church’s life. If this is true for the Mass, it 
has much more force in the case of Vespers. Vespers, and the Divine Office 
in general, are still a long way behind in public esteem, Even the liturgically- 
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minded are shy of suggesting recitation in common, the only procedure 
that gives full meaning to the prayer; and hardly anyone is prepared to 
make Vespers part of the normal parish liturgy. And yet there can be really 
no two opinions about this. The testimony of the Church’s tradition in 
favour of parish Vespers is too long and clear to be doubted, and it has 
been reaffirmed explicitly for our modern apostolate by the Instruction 
of 1958. We may hope, therefore, that this matter will be brought to the 
fore in due course; for we believe that the Catholic mind of Ireland is by 
now mature enough to confront its commitments unafraid, and to pursue 
the true and the right wherever they summon. 


THE CISTERCIAN ORDER 
CrarRAN O SasuHaois, O.C.S.O. 


The Cistercian Order was founded in 1098 at Citeaux, France, by three 
saints—Robert, Alberic and Stephen. Their intention was to restore the 
full primitive observance of the rule of St. Benedict. The community was 
placed under the special patronage of Our Lady, and the white habit 
was adopted in her honour. After many hard trials the arrival of St. 
Bernard with thirty companions marked the beginning of the extraordinary 
development of the Order. 

In 1115 St. Bernard was sent to establish a foundation at Clairvaux, 
and the amazing part he played in the affairs of all Christendom made the 
Order well known. Its monasteries, organised according to St. Stephen’s 
famous Chart of Charity, spread throughout Europe. Foundations were 
made at the rate of about eight a year, though in 1147 fifty-one new houses 
were recorded. By 1200 there were altogether 575 houses in the Order, 
many of them sheltering more than 500 religious. Cistercian houses by 
the middle of the seventeenth century numbered nearly 1,600, slightly 
more than half of them being convents of nuns. 


CISTERCIANS IN IRELAND 


Through the friendship of St. Bernard with St. Malachy, Archbishop 
of Armagh, several Irishmen were trained by St. Bernard himself at 
Clairvaux and sent to establish the first Irish Cistercian abbey at Mellifont 
~ in 1142. Under the direction of St. Christian O’Conarchy, its first abbot, 
the seed thus sown yielded much fruit and in a very short time there were 
eight new foundations. The Cistercians played no small part in rekindling 
the fire of Ireland’s faith and in inflaming anew the Irish heart with a 
burning love for the Mother of God. 

Each Cistercian monastery is autonomous and maintains its own 
novitiate; the abbot, elected for life, appoints all local subordinate officers 
and has full administration of both spiritual and temporal.-affairs. The 
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monasteries are not divided into provinces. Each is affiliated to its mother- 
house and the abbot of a motherhouse makes annually the visitation of 
all its daughterhouses. It is by these visitations and by annual general 
chapters at Citeaux, composed of the abbots of the Order, that discipline 
is chiefly maintained. 

The Norman invasion with the subsequent appointment of Norman 
visitors to scme Irish houses, the two months journey to Citeaux and the 
almost contir.ual state of war, meant a chequered career for all of the 
thirty-six monasteries of Na Manaigh Liatha, as they were popularly 
called. Some of them must have been large to judge from the imposing 
ruins; but it is almost impossible to get a comprehensive picture from 
the scattered details that have survived. 

The monasteries within the Pale were dissolved soon after 1537. Those 
outside the Pale held out for a little longer but all seem to have been 
closed by 1600. Some Irishmen made their novitiate in Spanish Cistercian 
monasteries and then returned to Ireland where, owing to the persecution, 
they could only do parish work though there were a few small groups of 
them together. An Irish Congregation was established in 1638 but did 
not outlast the seventeenth century. 


RESTORATION IN IRELAND 


In 1831 the Order was reintroduced by Irish Cistercians from Melleray 
Abbey in France. After a two years’ stay at Rathmore, Co. Kerry, the 
monks through the good offices of Daniel O’Connell were given in 1833 
a barren tract of land known as Mount Melleray, Cappoquin. The abbey 
built there proved to be one of the most fecund in the Order. Today it 
has six daughterhouses: Mount St. Bernard (England) founded in 1835, 
New Melleray (U.S.A.) 1849, Mount St. Joseph (Roscrea) 1878, Mellifont 
(Co. Louth) 1938, Bethlehem (Co. Antrim) 1948 and Kopua (New Zealand) 
1954. 

In turn, Mount St. Joseph founded Nunraw (Scotland) in 1946 and 
Tarrawarra (Australia) in 1954. New Melleray founded Ava (U.S.A.) in 
Lose 


CISTERCIANS ON THE CONTINENT 


Owing to wars and the disturbed state of Europe, especially in France, 
several houses abroad became relaxed but reforms always followed when 
peace was restored. One of the most notable was that of Armand Jean 
Le Bouthillier de Rancé, abbot of La Trappe in France. 

When the French Revolution put an end to monasticism in France 
a few monks of La Trappe, under the leadership of Dom Augustine de 
Lestrange, found a refuge in La-Val-Sainte, Switzerland. They had to 
flee again before the French armies and wandered through Germany, 
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Austria and Russia. Some of them found a haven in England, others went 
as far as Canada. 

By 1800 most of the European houses were uninhabited but after 1815 
some of the old abbeys were sestored and several congregations of 
Cistercians were formed. Three of those united in 1892 to form the Order 
of Cistercians of the Strict Observance (O.C.S.O.) more popularly called 
Trappists on the Continent to distinguish them from Cistercians of a less 
strict observance. 


THE ORDER TODAY 


The Order has expanded notably since World War II. In 1938 there 
were 60 monasteries of men with a total of 2,600 religious and 28 convents 
with 1,400 nuns. In 1959 there were 80 monasteries with 4,337 religious 
and 39 convents with 1,952 nuns. There are 21 houses in the Americas, 
9 in Asia and 9 in Africa. Gethsemani (U.S.A.) is the largest abbey, with 
a community of 209 and De Angelis (Japan) is the largest convent with 
92 nuns. Nine monasteries, two of them Irish, have communities of over 
a hundred. 

The young professed monks do their studies for the priesthood in 
their own abbeys. The recent increase in numbers in the Order and the 
decree Sedes Sapientiae have necessitated a larger house for studies in 
Rome. It is there that students, particularly those who are destined to 
become teachers in their own monasteries, reside when studying for 
degrees at the Roman universities. 

The Cistercian Order of the Common Observance is less well known 
in these countries. Its numbers have likewise increased from 1,613 in 
1938 to 1,724 in 1950. Most of its houses are in Germany, Italy and 
Eastern Europe (the eleven Hungarian houses were all plundered by the 
Communists), but there are also ten houses in the Americas and three 
in Viet Nam. 

The Cistercian nuns follow the same rule as the monks and the nuns 
of most convents take solemn vows. The four convents in Japan are 
in an especially flourishing condition. Glencairn Abbey (Co. Waterford) 
was founded from Stapehill (England) in 1932 and founded Wrentham 
(U.S.A.) in 1949, 


DUBLIN CONGRESS OF THE PATRICIAN YEAR 


17-25 JuNE, 1961 


~ The Dublin congress of the Patrician Year will. be a magnificent tribute 
to St. Patrick. It will comprise, principally, public functions,.a course of 
public lectures and a missionary exhibition. 
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The most important of the public functions will be the Pontifical High 
Mass celebrated on 25 June in Croke Park by the Papal Legate, His 
Eminence Cardinal Agagianian. There will also be the formal civil and 
liturgical welcoming of His Eminence on the day of his arrival—at the 
airport (by the Archbishop of Dublin, the sponsor of the exhibition, and 
the Prime Minister), at the city boundary (by the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Dublin) and in the Pro-Cathedral. 


The lectures will be held in the National Stadium, the details are as 
follows: 


Monday: St. PATRICK, SAINT AND MISSIONARY, by Rev. John Ryan, S.J.; 
chairman, Cardinal D’Alton, Archbishop of Armagh; speakers, Most 
Rev. J. Philbin, Bishop of Clonfert, and Mr. Leon O Broin. 


Tuesday: IRELAND AND THE APOSTOLIC SEE, by Rev. Maurice Sheehy; 
chairman, Cardinal Alfrink, Archbishop of Utrecht; speakers, Most 
Rey. Finbar Ryan, O.P., Archbishop of Port of Spain, Mr. Sean T. 
O Ceallaigh. 


Wednesday: IrIsH MISSIONARIES IN AFRICA AND AsIA, Very Rev. T. 
Connolly; speakers, Most Rev. James R. Knox, Papal Inter-Nuncio to 
India, Most Rev. Charles Heery, C.S.Sp., Archbishop of Onitsha, Nigeria. 


Thursday: Irish MISSIONARIES IN THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD, by 
Most Rev. Archbishop E. M. O’Brien and Right Rev. Monsignor John 
Tracy Ellis, Catholic University of America; chairman, Cardinal Godfrey, 
Archbishop of Westminster; speakers, Mr. James A. Farley and Mr. 
John A. Costello. 


Friday: IRISH MISSIONARIES IN EUROPE, by Dr. Peter Kasteel; chairman, 
Cardinal Doepfner, Archbishop of Berlin; speakers, Most Rev. J. Suhr, 
Bishop of Copenhagen, Dr. G. Baraibar y Usandizaga. 


Saturday: Lecture in Irish in the Aberdeen Hall on St. Patrick’s Letters, 
by Dr. T. O Raifeartaigh; chairman, Most Rev. T. Morris, Archbishop 
of Cashel. 


Sunday (in Theatre Royal): Sr. PATRICK IN Our Time, by Most Rev. 
Fulton Sheen; chairman, Cardinal Agagianian; speaker, Mr. Sean Lemass. 


The missionary exhibition will comprise thirty-five stands and will be 
arranged according to a regional division of Irish missionary work. All 
missionary institutions in Ireland have helped to organise it, in co-operation 
with the Pontifical Work for the Propagation of the Faith. It will be 
opened by the Cardinal Legate on the 18 June and will remain open to 
the public until 25 June. 


The organisers of the congress are to be congratulated on their mag- 
nificent work. They have prepared a worthy tribute, from Church and 
State in Ireland and from representatives of the many countries where it 
has been the privilege of Irish missionaries to work. 
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LACORDAIRE’S LIFE 


The following dates and facts from Lacordaire’s life are intended as 
background for Father Carré’s article, which is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. They are taken from La Vie Spirituelle, February 1961: 

1802-1829: Born 18 May, 1802, studied at Dijon from 1812 to 1819. 
Lapsed from the Catholic faith whiie at school, went to the law school in 
Paris in 1819. Practised law in Paris 1823, recovered his faith in 1824 and 
entered the seminary in the same year. Ordained priest in 1827, was 
chaplain for next two years. 

1830-1832: Collaboration with Lamennais and Montalembert in the 
production of the liberal-Catholic newspaper, L’ Avenir, which was 
condemned in 1832. Lacordaire and Montalembert accepted the con- 
demnation, Lamennais did not and died estranged from the Church. 

1833-1836: Period of preaching in Paris. In 1835 the Archbishop of 
Paris invited him to give the famous Lenten conferences in Notre Dame, 
and again in 1836. He was immensely successful. 

1836-1840: He went to Rome and while there he conceived the ambition 
of restoring the Dominicans to France. (They had been expelled at the 
Revolution.) He took the Dominican habit in 1839 in Rome and after a 
year’s novitiate at Viterbo he commenced the formation of his first French 
disciples in Rome. In 1840 he published his Life of Saint Dominic and in 
February 1841 he preached in Notre Dame, in the Dominican habit— 
an act of considerable daring, but of great symbolic importance—on the 
theme, The Vocation of the French Nation. 

1841-1851: He preached in many French and Belgian towns and 
continued his Notre Dame conferences (in Advent from 1843 to 1846 and 
in Lent from 1848 to 1851). His preaching in different parts of France 
helped his work of restoring the Dominican order. He made foundations 
during those years in Nancy, Chalais, Flavigny and Paris. In 1950 he was 
made Provincial of the re-constituted French province. 

1852-1861: The Dominican Third Order of priests for teaching was 
founded in 1952. To them the school at Oullins and that at Soreéze were 
given. When Lacordaire ceased to be provincial in 1854, he went to 
Soréze, where he lived till his death. He was elected a member of the 
French academy in 1860. He died on 21 November, 1861. 


DIGEST OF PAPAL 
DOCUMENTS 


Our twenty-third digest covers documents published in the OSSERVATORE 
Romano during the months of January and February, 1961. Everything 
which is of merely sectional or local interest is omitted, everything else 
which has a bearing on the spiritual life is summarised or translated. Father 
Austin Flannery, O.P., is responsible for the summaries and translations. 
All direct quotations are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


THE LITURGY 


On 1 January, 1961, the Holy Father addressed over four thousand 
“Little Singers” in St. Peter’s. Having bidden them welcome, he went on: 


Our first reaction on seeing you is a feeling of the purest spiritual 
joy. This joy has its source in the Holy Liturgy, which is performed 
publicly, which penetrates the innermost fibres of men’s souls, the 
soul of the priest who is its minister and the soul of the believer who 
shares in it. 

Your own role assaciates you closely with the splendour 
of the liturgy, which ought, consequently, to be even more familiar to 
you than to other Christians. It is first and foremost, as you know, 
a prayer, the official prayer of the Church, the liturgy. Prayer is 
communication with God; it is homage to his infinite majesty; it is 
the confidence of a son who approaches his Father in heaven to 
praise him, to ask his pardon, to bless him, to thank him, to make 
requests. ... There are degrees of this elevation of the soul. First, 
the soul responds to the interior impulse inviting it to pray. Then, it 
penetrates gradually the meaning of the mysterious and sacred 
obligation of the different forms of prayer, from private prayer to 
public collective prayer and to its highest expression, the holy Mass. 

Dear children, who have the happiness of assisting often at holy 
Mass and of enhancing its exterior beauty by your singing, allow Us 
to tell you that the participation of the Christian people in the most 
solemn act of all the liturgy is one of Our most constant pre- 
occupations. Private devotions, it is true, are worthy of respect, they 
have their value. But nothing, in the Christian’s estimation, should 
rate higher than the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

How we wish that priests and the faithful would be always solicitous 
about the preparation and the perfect execution of this divine action! 
An altar where nothing is missing and everything is perfectly clean; 
Mass servers well-instructed, recollected and attentive; the priest’s 
sermon brief but penetrating, adapted to his hearers, listened to with 
attention and the respect which is due to God’s word; active par- 
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ticipation in dialogue and singing, but arranged with discretion, 
leaving room for personal and silent prayer; last, and most 
important of all, Communion whenever possible, to make truly 
complete the participation in the Sacrifice. 

While the soul is on its earthly pilgrimage, such are its sources 
of the truest and purest joy. Here is the foundation on which the 
dignity of the Christian is built, the point from which his action 
radiates on his brethren: the divine worship, with the Holy Mass its 
most sublime expression (Oss. Rom., 2-3 Jan., 1961). 


DANGERS TO THE CHURCH; THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 


On 16 January, 1961, the Holy Father announced the names of four 
new cardinals at a secret consistory held in the Vatican. Addressing the 
college of cardinals, he said that his heart goes out in the first place to 
those of his flock who are suffering persecution for their faith: ““There 
are immense territories, many and vast nations where persecution rages 
and true liberty is violated, where many of Our sons undergo great 
anguish and unspeakable sufferings”. There are other countries, he said, 
where obstacles are placed in the path of the Church, especially in the 
realm of education. But even where the Church is free, there are other 
motives for disquiet: “for example, in the propagation of materialistic 
doctrines, the spread of hedonistic egoism, the attacks on the sanctity 
of the family and on the moral health of the people, especially of the 
young”. 

The Pope went on to say that, at the same time, his confidence in the 
help of Jesus Christ filled him with ‘‘a serene Christian optimism. How 
can one fail to be sustained by the firm confidence we have in the 
Omnipotent Goodness of him who holds in his hands the free hearts of 
men? And how can one fail to have confidence in the power and the 
fecundity of all the forces for good which operate in individuals for the 
sake of justice and truth?” 

The Holy Father spoke of peace and of how people’s longing for 
peace had not been satisfied. He asked the stronger and richer nations to 
help the weaker and poorer nations. He said that all men should take 
enlightenment and encouragement from the Church, which “‘has no other 
aim than; the good of her sons, a good which she would have all men 
share, both nations and individuals”. He went on: 


Amongst the undertakings which are designed to accomplish this, 
there is no doubt that the Ecumenical Council occupies the first 
place. Many eminent men are now contributing notably to its 
preparation, with God’s blessing and help. They come not only 
from Rome, but from all parts of the world and the aim of their 
combined efforts is to ensure the complete success of this grave 
undertaking. ; 
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The Church feels justified in hoping for great results from the 
council: that it will serve the cause of truth, will be a proof of Christian 
charity and an example of that true fraternal peace which is solemnly 
preached to all nations from this high chair, the source of Catholic 
unity, sacred to St. Peter’s memory (Oss. Rom., 16-17 Jan., 1961). 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE CHURCH 


On 18 January, 1961, the Holy Father addressed the college of cardinals 
after he had given the birette to the four new cardinals. In the course of 
his address he said: 


The Pope himself gives the birretta. This action symbolises the 
intimate collaboration of the curia cardinals in his apostolic ministry 
and in his government of the Church. For the cardinals living in the 
rest of the world, it symbolises the reflection of the Pope’s teaching 
amongst all peoples and their vocation to share in the Catholic 
HENUIM, og 0 

The little-known ceremony underlines delicately the unity of the 
Church. In fact, the compact union between the episcopacy and the 
Holy See is a splendid reality which consoles and strengthens the 
bishops in their tasks. ... This purple colouring, if one might use 
the term, is as efficacious and as valuable an exemplar as one could 
offer to the gaze of the Christian clergy and faithful... . The image 
of the teaching Church which it provides goes straight to men’s 
hearts. With the Pope at its head, with the variety of its rites and 
of its languages, it symbolises its own unity and concord in the 
profession of the faith, the vigour of the apostolate, the fervour of its 
missionary endeavours (Oss. Rom., 20 Jan., 1961). 


THREE PAPAL INTENTIONS 


On 2 February, 1961, the Holy Father received the traditional gifts 
of candles from the churches and religious houses of Rome. He announced 
that he would send three candles to each of the capital cities of the world. 
One was to be given to a convent of nuns, the second to a male religious 
house (both houses to te of strict observance and the most ancient 
foundations in their cities), the other to be given according to the bishop’s 
choice. An intention went with each candle. 

The first intention was for ‘‘the flowering of apostles for the Church and 
for society’. The Pope went on: 


The first destination of the candles ...is an affirmation, once 
again, of the pre-eminence of the duty of worship and of the total 
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consecration to a Jife of prayer over all other forms of the apostolate. 
At the same time it underlines the need for vocations to this form 
of life. Sacrifice and immolation prepare the constantly renewed 
hosts of apostles and confessors for the kingdom of heaven. Society 
has need of priests, religious and nuns. It has need of sound and 
generous families who put no obstacles in the way of God’s work 
and are happy to offer to the Lord in joyful sacrifice their most 
beautiful, perhaps, and most promising children—young girls who 
face the morrow with innocent gaze and hearts vibrant with 
enthusiasm, who burn with faith and love of God and the Church. 

The candles burning in the austere silence of so many convents 
throughout the world will set in relief the need for holy apostles. 
They will also recall to the apostles engaged in the active life the 
absolute value of prayer and renunciation for the acquisition of 
permanent gains. 


The Pope’s second intention was ‘‘to encourage the many good 
men who have seriously set about solving the great and fatiguing problems 
of peace’’. He said that while one could find plenty that was blameworthy 
and discouraging in the world, at the same time there are many men whose 
good will and activities lead one to hope for a peace based on justice and 
truth. He went on: 


The candles will be an encouragement to persevere in the good 
work. What is this work if it is not the exercise of charity and the 
most pure substance of the Gospel teaching? Fire is a symbol of 
charity. ““The warmth of fire’’, says St. Thomas, “symbolises charity”’ 
(Comm. in Evang. Joann., c. 5, lect. V1). 


The third intention was one “‘which We have so much at heart, and to 
which We consecrate Our poor strength, the Second Vatican Ecumenical 
Council”. Speaking of the Council, he said: 


The aim, from this very stage in the preparations, is (as We said a 
year ago) to make it “as the passing of the Angel of the Lord over 
all souls, to re-awaken energies, to instil fraternal submission, to 
raise them towards the holy, catholic and apostolic Church” (Oss. 
Rom., 3 Feb., 1960). Ever vaster is this radiation of the Kingdom of 
God: the general renewal of Christian life, the application in the 
apostolate of methods adapted to present-day needs.... The 
candle will remind all who pray in front of it to live up—as individuals 
and members of society—to the demands suggested by the Council 
(Oss. Rom., 3 Feb., 1961). 


PREACHING 


On 13 February, 1961, the Holy Father addressed: the parish priests 
and Lenten preachers of Rome. In the course of his address he said: 
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It is certain that the word of God has in itself the power of reaching 
men of every age and condition. But there is also an art in capturing 
people’s interest and in winning them. It is an art which will change 
from one age to another, for it must needs be adapted to the climate 
and the culture of each epoch. This means that the person called upon 
to exercise it must be a faithful channel of grace. 

He must be well prepared who would repeat the revealed word, 
would venture to comment on it, to expound its doctrinal applications 
and to offer a correct interpretation. Such a task demands that the 
priest be so well prepared as to have become already a docile and 
intelligent instrument. For his task is a noble one, accomplished in 
the name of the entire Church, at a level well beyond his own modest 
range. ‘“‘For we preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ Our Lord; 
and ourselves your servants through Jesus Christ’? (2 Cor. 4:5). 
Here are the great St. Gregory’s familiar words on the delicate 
mission of the preacher: ““We make way, therefore... for him, 
when we preach his glory to you. And he himself will follow then 
and will teach you by the presence of his love” (Hom. 17 in Evang.). 


The Pope continued under three headings: (1) the sources of preaching, 
(2) preaching itself and (3) the theme for this year’s Lenten sermons. 

(1) The sources of preaching: He reminded his listeners of the request 
made to priests in Rubricarum Instructum, 25 July, 1960 (on the new 
rubrics of the breviary) that they would read and become familiar with 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church. He said that this request reflected 
a constant preoccupation and desire of his own, and which found an echo 
in the canons of the Synod of Rome: 


a preoccupation with sound and unremitting study ... a desire that 
the preaching and even the conversation of priests would bear the 
imprint of a love for the Bible and of Tradition... . 

The study of the Sacred Book, of the Old and New Testaments in 
their harmonious unity, knowledge of the Fathers, of the Liturgy and 
of the Pope’s teaching, these are for the faithful too, for they have 
the duty to instruct themselves in their faith. They are for all priests, 
at every stage of their lives... . 


(2) Preaching itself: 


With regard to preaching, the complaint is heard on all sides that 
sermons and catechism classes are not as frequent as is desirable 
or necessary. The reasons for this state of affairs are several: the fact 
that the workers’ time-schedules in a large city vary so much; the 
feverish round of more-or-less necessary activities; the pursuit of 
pleasure, which has now penetrated men’s very homes and fills the 
family’s free time with readily-available entertainment. All these 
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factors conspire to make it ever more difficult to take the word of the 
Lord to large sectors of our people. They also make very rare the 
moments of quiet recollection needed to hear the divine teaching and 
to profit by it. 

But it must also be said that methods of preaching are not always 
calculated to produce a thirst for the eternal truths or to satisfy it. 

Everything counts—language, mode of expression, a calm and 
humble countenance. The tinsel of a ‘“‘vague, irrelevant erudition” 
has lost the attraction it once had. Hence, preaching should be 
marked by clarity, calmness, respect. There should be no bitter or 
harsh commenis, no useless polemics. 


The Pope quoted the Roman Synod, which makes the same points. He 
went on to say that the importance of sobriety and precision cannot be 
over-emphasised: ‘‘Much can be said in fifteen or twenty minutes, without 
tiring anyone, provided you do not wander from the point’’. 

Later he said that preaching gains efficacy from the sanctity of the 
priest’s life and he quoted the Roman Synod to this effect. He continued: 


Let us meditate on the Gospel, beloved sons, and this will be the 
most perfect preparation for our preaching. In the confusion caused 
by so many human voices, the Gospel is the only voice which illum- 
inates, attracts, comforts and satisfies. Your experience will show 
you with what attention the faithful will listen to a priest who speaks 
from the Gospel, expounds it and draws continual inspiration from 
it for his preaching and for his life. 

With regard to themes for preaching, it is obvious that preaching 
should not be reduced to a series of ferverini, nor should it be confined 
only to morality or to certain aspects of it. It ought to embrace 
everything—faith, morality, worship, giving the faithful solid 
nourishment. This will help to make them convinced Catholics, a 
fact which will be mirrored in the coherent pattern of their lives. 
And they will draw their fervour from the sacramental life of the 
Church. As We said to you on the occasion of our first meeting, 10 
February, 1959 (DocTRINE AND Lire April-May 1959 p. 35), “the 
people expect from us the substantial bread of truth. Let us not give 
them little tracts or stories, more or less edifying, which make no 
lasting impression on their minds... .” 


(3) The Pope thus described the theme for this year’s Lenten sermons: 


... the announcement of the salvation that is offered to all men; 
that is to say, the Redemption worked by Jesus Christ at the price 
of his most precious Blood, whose fruits are applied through the 
Blessed Eucharist, and are extended to all men by means of the 
sanctifying and missionary activity of the Church.... 
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The salvation of all men—who have been wounded by sin—has 
been accomplished in Jesus Christ. This is the great certain point of 
reference in the midst of the fog of doctrinal errors and of moral 
aberrations. Man has been inserted, by the Word of God made flesh, 
into the very life of the Trinity and has been made heir to heaven. 
Serenity and peace are bestowed on human existence and they temper 
its bitterness and trials. ““Your life is hid with Christ in God” (Col. 
2383); 

These are the words of peace for which the souls of the suffering 
and the oppressed are waiting. The Blessed Jesus has chosen us 
for his messengers, his evangelisers.... Let us do our best to be 
faithful messengers of the Divine Saviour, to be his very own voice, 
so that the grace of the Redemption will continue to be at work in 
the world in all his fullness (Oss. Rom., 13-14 Feb., 1961). 


TO A FRIEND BELIEVING IN A CAUSE 


Now there is no crimson Cross, 

To bear across the desert sands, 

No men have dared Saladin’s sword, 

To greet their Lord with bloodied hands. 


But we must live within the fire, 
Forgetting not the ancient dream, 
Until Jerusalem comes again, 
And Jordan wash us in its stream. 


ULick O’CONNOR 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SCRIPTURE AND LITURGY 


W:tness to God. By Leonard Johnston. Sheed and Ward, London. Pp. 
174. 13/6. 


The Resurrection. By F. X. Durwell, C.SS.R. Sheed and Ward, London. 
Pp. 371. 30/-. 


Nor the least difficulty in Bible study arises not from the Bible but from 
ourselves. How little we realise that our thoughts, our ideas, our learning, 
are shaped and formed by our education, which itself derives from an 
Irish home, national school, classical school, University, scholastic 
philosophy. These are of the highest value, and yet they can be obstacles 
to a right understanding of the Bible, if because of them the reader takes 
up the Bible with his opinions already formed. If, for instance, he is a 
University graduate in history he may be disappointed to find the history 
of the Bible—not exactly inferior—but quite different from anything he 
has already encountered. In other words he is hampered by a prejudice; 
he has to liberate himself from his own convention of history-writing, if 
he is to understand the biblical convention. And so on! Law, redemption, 
sin and sickness, life and death and survival after death, these and other 
human values in the Old Testament are not to be assessed according to a 
New Testament scale, still less according to a twentieth-century scale. 


One of the best popular books to come the way of the reviewer is 
Witnesses to God, the aim of which is to bring the twentieth-century 
Western reader into the biblical milieu, confront him directly with the 
biblical mentality, and thus open up to him new avenues of thought— 
once he has left the shores of his native education. The articles were 
originally published by Father Johnston in different papers and reviews 
with titles that embrace both Old and New Testaments, such as: ““Adam 
and Eve and all that’; ‘“‘“Moses, Maker of Israel’; ‘““Thy Servants the 
Prophets”; “The Gospel makers’”.... They presume little previous 
knowledge on the part of the reader and with their echoes of Chester- 
tonian paradox, often bring one with a jolt into confrontation with new 
views and novel interpretations. But—to allay alarm—tlet it be said that 
this is not a destructive but an eminently constructive book. The reviewer 
warmly recommends this book to the average person interested in God’s 
Writings. It is a pity that in the collected edition biblical references were 
not inserted, with a brief check-list and index at the end. As it is, the 
reader is advised first to look up the texts which are the subject of the 
essays. 


Father Charles Davis writes an excellent foreword to The 
Resurrection by F. X. Durwell, in which he emphasises the far more 
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preponderant place which the Resurrection has in biblical theology than 

in modern Catholic Apologetics. Yet, it is hard to believe that Father 
' Davis had read this English translation. As a whole, it is the most dis- 
united, turgid, confused, obscure and exasperating work that has come 
the reviewer’s way for a long time. The ordinary reader will bog down 
before the end of the first chapter; the more advanced will give up in 
exasperated fury. For, of all the important New Testament texts alluded to 
in this pretentious work, not one is subjected to clear, lucid, convincing 
analysis. The translation is bad; but not all the fault lies there. One has 
to be a priori suspicious of an author who sees no distinction between 
the Kingdom of God and the Church (p. 159). No, this book does not 
measure up to the hopes expressed by Father Davis in his foreword. 

KEVIN CONDON, C.M. 

All Hallows College, Dublin 


Shorter Atlas of the Bible. By Luc H. Grollenberg, O.P. Translated by 

Mary F. Hedlund. Large crown 8vo. Pp. 195. Nelson. 15/-. 
FATHER GROLLENBERG’S aim in this atlas is to evoke for students the 
background out of which the books of the Bible came and so to lead 
them to a realistic appreciation of what sacred Scripture contains. He is a 
highly competent biblical scholar, who composes his atlas from photo- 
graphic illustrations, maps and a text. With a refreshing gift of imagination 
he makes the splendid photographic plates a major element in the 
composition of his book. These, backed by his text, will evoke for students 
better than any other medium could possibly do the geographical, 
historical and cultural background of the Bible. 

This atlas is not quite a synopsis of the author’s and publisher’s now 
famous larger Atlas. While it reproduces many of the plates and maps 
of the larger volume, its text was written specifically for it by the author. 
This text is very compressed and Father Grollenberg insists that teachers 
will have to enlarge on it for their pupils. Still, here and there, where it 
contains implications of doctrine, one could wish for some extra words 
of explanation for the guidance of the teachers themselves. 

Those who know the larger Atlas, with its judicious scholarship and 
Nelson’s admirable book production, will realise that there is exceptional 
worth in this Smaller Atlas. It contains a great deal of specialist infor- 
mation very attractively presented, and all to the point of the author’s 
aim. 

AILBE RYAN, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Scripture in the Liturgy. By Rev. Charles Burgard. Translated by J. 
Holland Smith. Challoner Publications, London. Pp. 163. Cloth 15/-, 
Paper 11/6. 

Parables of the Gospel, Pope St. Gregory the Great. Translated by Nora 
Burke. Scepter, Dublin. Pp. 169. 13/6. 

Hoty Scripture appears at a first reading to be scattered through the 
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pages of the Breviary and Missal without pattern or design. Only a very 
thoughtful, uninterrupted living of the Liturgy can rediscover the pattern 
of the fabric, seeing how the revelation of the Scriptures is restored and 
recreated in the series of readings. Scientific study of liturgical origins 
is also needed to direct the rediscovery and to guarantee that the restored 
pattern is authentic. Rev. Charles Bougard here gives us an admirable 
essay in this fashion. He takes each of the liturgical seasons, picks out the 
various threads running through the texts, shows their scriptural and 
litucgical significance and weaves them together into a pattern of authentic 
Christian instruction. This is a precious book of seasonal meditation. 
The cloth binding is to be recommended, even at the price, because the | 
recurring appeal of the contents will long outlast a flimsy paper cover. 

It would be presumptuous to praise the Homilies of St. Gregory the 
Great. What does call for praise is their being made accessible in popular 
form. This book contains the text of twelve parables of the Gospel, each 
followed by the appropriate Homily. Ordinary people, the people to 
whom St. Gregory preached them, will find these Homilies full of spirit- 
uality. Those who recite the Breviary will find here an accurate translation 
and a full text which enables them to understand the meaning and setting 
of the snatches from St. Gregory found in the Third Nocturn. Preachers 
will find them helpful. We read that Pope Innocent III decided once that 
instead of preaching to his flock he would read to them one of St. Gregory’s 
Homilies. And surely it was not laziness or lack of ideas that decided him 
but a humble respect for the wisdom of a Great Father. 


LiAM G. WALSH, O.P. 
San Clemente, Rome 


Baptism and Confirmation. By Raoul Plus, S.J. Challoner Publications, 
London. Liturgical Library Series. Pp. 100. 8/6. 

We Celebrate Our Redemption. By Very Rev. A. S. E. Burrett. Liturgical 
Library Series. Challoner Publications, London. Pp. 77. 8/6. 


IT is an unusual experience nowadays to find a new book on Baptism 
that does not mention the Paschal Vigil or the encyclicals of Pius XII, 
that finds little of its inspiration in Scripture or the Fathers. However, 
Pére Plus wrote a generation ago. In a style that will be familiar to many, 
he provides this short and readable outline of the theology of Baptism 
in which he draws heavily on the writers and theologians in vogue at the 
time to illustrate the doctrine. 

In the last chapter the author favours Billot’s much-criticised theory 
of the “Limbo of (apparent) Adults” as a solution to the problem of the 
salvation of the unbaptized. He gives as well, of course, the traditional 
solution—the possibility of belonging to the Church in voto. Before 
Mystici Corporis, Humani Generis and Suprema Haec Sacra, it was usual 
to speak of “those who belong to the ‘soul’ of the Church while not 
belonging to the ‘body’.”’ So we are not surprised to find the distinction 
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used in this book, but one would expect at least an editorial note explaining 
that as used here the distinction is not any longer acceptable. 

Confirmation is dealt with in ten pages at the end of the book. 

In a short work of such very wide scope it is inevitable that many rich 
sources be left untapped. It is to be hoped that the Liturgical Library will 
find room for other studies of these two great sacraments to complement 
this theological synthesis of Pére Plus. 

The idea that Canon Burrett develops so simply and well in the intro- 
ductory pages of his book is one which can transform our whole approach 
to Holy Week: in a Christian’s life there is no event in the round of the 
year that more calls for a real and joyous celebration. If up to now many 
of us have assisted only passively at this annual re-enactment of our 
redemption, it is because habit and custom have clouded the obvious 
for us, so that we no longer see that it is unnatural to the point of absurdity 
that we should refrain completely from any external expression of the 
joy that is ours. 

The author goes on to chat with us about his own experiences in carrying 
out the restored rite, taking each of the days in turn. Details of the rubrics 
he mentions only in so far as they serve to bring home the meaning of the 
ceremonies, but there is many a suggestion that will help the preacher, 
the commentator, and, indeed, the layman. There are a few pages specially 
for the choir and the servers, for everybody has his own part to play in 
this great celebration. 

One small grouse: the price seems excessive for a paperback of this 
$iZe. 

PATRICK J. HORGAN 
St. Brendan’s College, Killarney 


Handbook for the New Rubrics. By Frederick R. McManus. Helicon Press, 
Baltimore. Pp. 203. $4.50. 

Tuis is one of the first full-scale commentaries on the New Code of 
Rubrics but it is a commentary with a difference. Instead of commenting 
point by point on the rubrics it rather sets out to give us “‘a basic explana- 
tion of the nature and worth of the new rubrics”. This will disappoint 
those who in matters rubrical always want to concentrate on the minutae 
of disputed points of interpretation and in that way miss the wood for 
the trees. The changes introduced in the new Code are often seemingly 
insignificant but as treated by Father McManus they are at once recognised 
as sO many progressive steps in a reform of the rubrics which aims at 
promoting the “genuineness of the Church’s prayer and sacrifice’. That 
reform began in 1955 with the preliminary simplification of the rubrics, 
was advanced a step further by the reform of the Holy Week liturgy and 
the Instruction of September 1958 and will presumably be completed in 
the forthcoming General Council. 

Two examples of Father McManus’s helpful treatment may be taken. 
His chapter on the proper times for the recitation of the canonical Hours, 
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while carefully distinguishing between strict obligation and non-obligatory 
recommendation, points out that approaching the Divine Office from the 
point of view of obligation will almost certainly prevent us from praying 
the Office. One must remember above all the general purpose of the 
relevant rubrics, namely, the sanctification of the hours of the natural 
day. Incidentally his conclusion that Lauds may not be anticipated in 
individual recitation has since been confirmed by a reply from the 
Congregation of Rites. 

His chapter on the Communion rite in the Mass and the rules for the 
distribution of Holy Communion gives an admirable background to 
these questions, relates the new legislation to the teaching of Pius XII on 
these matters and with a fund of pastoral good sense proposes solutions 
to the problems of overcrowded churches—problems which are sometimes 
too easily regarded as insoluble by those who have not utilised all the 
means which the Holy See has put at our disposal in recent times. 

We recommend this book to all priests and we hope that future editions 
of it will be further enhanced by the addition of an index. There is a 
curious error on p. 157 where in a translation of N. 473 of the New Code 
the word “‘deacon” is inserted instead of the word “‘celebrant’’. 

MICHAEL HARTY 
St. Patrick's College. Maynooth 


TRE> CHRISTIAN ELEE 


Lacordaire: Jésus-Christ. Choix de textes précédé d’une étude: La 
Rencontre Avec Jésus-Christ, par Le Pére A.-M. Carré, O.P. Les 
Editions du Cerf, Paris. Pp. 142. 

Tuis is as handy a selection of Lacordaire’s works as one could want. 

Included are extracts from his correspondence, his conferences at Notre- 

Dame and at Toulouse, and some passages from Lettres a un jeune 

homme sur la vie chrétienne, and from Sainte Marie Madeleine. Sore 

of his letters have still a very practical appeal. He spares neither detail 
nor reproach, and shining very strongly through them all is his own 
personal attachment and loyalty to Christ. The selection given here 
might well be used with profit for spiritual reading. Some thirty pages 
are devoted to extracts from the conferences. Published sermons are 
not always attractive but many of Lacordaire’s are powerfully impressive 
in print. They perhaps date more than the letters as contemporary events 
are more evident in them, but inevitably there is a great deal that is 
perennial. A long passage is given from the thirty-ninth conference at 

Notre-Dame, entitled Le Rovaume des Ames, where subject matter and 

style soar to great heights. In a lengthy introduction, some of which 

appears elsewhere in this issue, Father Carré, successor to Lacordaire in 
the pulpit of Notre-Dame, analyses the spirit and character of his great 
predecessor. It is a closely-thought and well-expressed treatise, where 
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Lacordaire’s life is told not just as a series of events but rather as the 
development of and advance in surrender to God, as he learned to know 
Christ better and to realise more his dependence on Him. 

RAYMOND O’DoNOVAN, O.P. 
Newbridge College, Newbridge 


Formation to Humility. By Canon Beaudenon. Mercier Press, Cork. Pp. 
158. 12/6. 
Our Life, Our Sweetness, Our Hope. By Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin. Pp. 204. 18/6. 

Tus is a book of meditations, competently translated from the French. It 
is divided into 5 parts: Need of Humility; Why we should be humble; Jesus 
was Humble; The Humble Soul and the Work of Transformation. Each 
section consists of a short introduction corresponding to the title, followed 
by six or eight meditations (the book is designed to be used for a month) 
each with an overnight preparation, and some with numbered points and 
affections. The treatment is traditional and in places rather verbose and 
solemn: e.g. ““How can this inclination so contrary to nature be acquired? 
By practice. By doing and more doing. This is the whole secret. Conviction 
forms the vanguard, leads the way; but the victory is won by the army of 
deeds, above all of generous deeds; it storms the stronghold and raises 
the flag of humility” (p. 10). A rather roundabout way of saying something 
simple... that virtue is acquired by repeated acts. One wonders if 
it is not time we stopped translating books of French meditations. This 
one is very good as such books go, but it could have been written a 
generation, or even several, ago. There is nothing especially penetrating 
about it, for example, in dealing with the humility of Our Lord. However, 
it contains much solid doctrine, and for those who find this type of book 
useful, will have its appeal. 

Another book by Father Raymond, this time on the Glorious Mysteries, 
completes his trilogy on the Mysteries of the Rosary. The others are 
“Love Does Such Things” and “‘Mother of God’s Way”, and this one was 
published in America under the title “This is Your Tomorrow and Today’”’. 
The new title is less apt, since the book is not simply about Our Lady. 
It is a deft weaving of the theology of the Glorious Mysteries (that glory 
is Ours too, tomorrow, and today if we live up to our grace) into the story 
of the last eighteen months of life of Charlie Flanagan, Father Raymond’s 
brother. Young, happily married with a large family, Charlie is found to 
be suffering from inoperable cancer. From the time Father Raymond 
breaks the news to him, until his death eighteen months later, he tries to 
follow Father Raymond’s advice and “‘live gloriously”. He finally dies 
in close union with the Will of God. Because of the method used by the 
author the book is intensely personal. It is also very American in its 
candour and recounting of what we would consider delicate intimate 
details. Personal letters, letters of diagnosis, fragments of private con- 
versation are recorded with a frankness that is at times a little embarrassing 
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to one more used to European reticence in such matters. But for all that 
the book has a considerable appeal, and should especially bring comfort 
to those who are ill. But not only the sick will be helped. The author’s 
dynamic, original and novel way of teaching old truths should help many 
realise that the Glorious Mysteries are personal things for each one’s 
own life, as they became for the dying Charlie. 
NiIvARD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 

Mount St. Joseph’s Abbey, Roscrea 


Christ and the Christian. By Robert W. Gleason, S.J. Sheed and Ward, 
London. Pp. 179. 12/6. 

CarisT . . . and the Christian. Here we breathe the air of the first centuries 
close to Christ, at the same time feeling very much at home in the author’s 
twentieth-century space. Father Gleason points out in his introduction 
(called “Old and New Orientations’’) that new critical methods are 
bringing the original sources of Revelation to the Christian of today; 
there is a consequent development and understanding of dogmas which 
. fired the early Christians with vigour, such as the Mystical Body and the 
coming of the Paraclete. Our zeal is reanimated by this return to sources, 
but we also have the advantage of a perspective of twenty centuries in our 
view of the Church and the operations of the Holy Spirit in her. 

The book does not so much examine these old-new doctrines, however, 
as ruminate upon their implications in the lives of us latter-day Christians. 
The first chapters deal with some aspects of the Incarnation, such as the 
charity, the humility of Christ; the latter part with our human reactions: 
hope, fear, renunciation, the Christian concept of work. It is in the areas 
where the spiritual life is especially involved with the human psyche, such 
as conscience and the responsibility of the sinner, that Father Gleason 
penetrates age-old problems with new answers. 

But the ringing message of this work is the redemptive mission of man 
in union with Christ. In regard to charity we see that our love of God 
is to become incarnate in our love of neighbour: ““The love Christ calls 
us to have for all men is a distant imitation of the universal love of God 
revealed in the universal redemption in Christ’. 

In regard to the work of the Christian in society the author says: 
‘Each generation has the task of re-incarnating Christ in the particular 
secular culture of the day. The new discoveries of science, the new values 
of art and technocracy have need of men as interpreters if they are to 
fulfil their role in a sacramental universe’. These lines will give some 
idea of the riches to be found in this slim volume. 

SIsTER M. MATTHIAS, O.P. 


Villa Schifanoia, Florence, Italy 


As Stars for All Eternity. By a Brother of the Christian Schools. A Thomas 


More Book. Pp. 255. 15/-. 
Ir would be a pity if the title of this excellent book were to deter any 
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potential purchasers. It is, in fact, a quotation from the Book of Daniel: 
«they that instruct many unto justice (shall shine) as stars for all 
eternity”, and understood in its context is a more adequate guide to the 
purpose of the book than the sub-title, ““Meditations for Teachers”, 
because the book deals widely with the education of the young and so has 
much of value for anyone, parent, nun, guide, priest, teacher, who is in 
any way concerned with the welfare of youth. 

But it is essentially a book of meditations, dealing with every important 
aspect of Christian education, both in its bearing upon the teacher and 
upon the child. The author is a De La Salle Brother of evidently immense 
experience and he draws lavishly upon the traditional sources of Christian 
education, sacred and secular. If only for its apt quotations from St. 
John Baptist De La Salle the book is valuable. Chapter by chapter he 
outlines a meditation upon some facet of education: The Purpose of 
Christian Schools, Responsibility of the Teacher, What our Pupils Are, 
Authority, Discretion, Patience, to mention but a few out of the fifty-two 
chapters. Indeed they could very well form the basis of a year’s meditations 
taking one chapter each week. One could hardly digest the book more 
rapidly. It is clearly not intended just for reading, but for prayerful 
recollection, and thus used should prove helpful to any dedicated teacher. 

Perhaps the most useful purpose the book serves is as a reminder of 
the unswerving path the Church follows amidst the welter of much 
contemporary educational thought. It is refreshing to find many of the 
established and proven methods and ideas again expounded and supported 
by the authority of the great Catholic educationalists; and it will give 
encouragement and new heart to those, parents and teachers, who may 
have felt, or been led to believe, that they do not any longer understand 
how to rear modern children. 

The didactic style of the author may not appeal to everyone, and some. 
may find his frequent repetition tedious (though hardly any teacher who 
understands his craft), but no one can fail to appreciate and savour the 
many gems of practical pedagogical wisdom with which the book abounds. 
Sample these: “Without firmness there is no discipline, and without 
discipline there is no education. A weak teacher is hardly a teacher at all’’. 
““A reprimand proves truly effective only when it is meekly administered’’. 
“Where discipline is wanting vice soon prevails’. ““We should habitually 
speak to our pupils in a reasonable manner; this appeals to their hearts 
more than is commonly thought’. 
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